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40 Teachers stood there... 
invisible but magnificent 


We are proud of the fine record made by the high school 
seniors who took part in the first Science Talent Search. 
You can be, too. 


The research work they carried on . . . the ideas they 
turned up in their essays ... the high marks they made 
in their examinations—all were outstanding. All were 
a tribute to the basic science training they received. 

Time after time as their individual accomplishments 
were reviewed, one or another of the judges would say: 


“That is the influence of some inspiring teacher.” 

The 1943 Science Talent Search is now under way. 
It is sponsored by Science Clubs of America with financial 
assistance from the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 


Ch Westinghouse 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


facturing Company. Its purpose is to uncover exceptional 
scientific ability and open the way for talented boys and 


girls to achieve greater usefulness. 


There are two Westinghouse Grand Science Scholar- 
ships of $2,400, eight of $400 each, and several additional 
scholarships of $100 each to be awarded at the discretion 
of the judges. Each finalist is given a five-day all-expense- 
paid trip to Washington to attend the Science Talent 
Institute and to visit the Capital's famous iandmarks. 

Closing date of 1943 Talent Search is December 28, 
1942. Teachers may secure entry blanks and complete 
details by writing Science Clubs of America, 1719 N 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C, 








‘A MUST BOOK WEBSTER Announces... 


for Social Studies Teachers 


A New Five- Book Series 


a... ||OUR NEIGHBORS ACROSS 
‘< Gemocracy to survive 

Pyscp with mechanical aed mittery |] | THE PACIFIC 

advances. American youth, in par- 


| y) mocranle ticular, must give unprecedented at- Tue SERIES: 7 The most needed . . . the most timely 

/ : . a tention to the problems of war and | oo Oe the best authored series ever 
Survit « reconstruction. The schools must 

< 


make an “all-out” effort to prepare Peoples of the offered for the secondary social 


young citizens to do a better job than ; studies program. 
their elders have been doing for the | China Seas 


last 25 years. 


Education for Democratic Sur- 20th Century Solves today’s urgent need in every 
—— by Walter E. Myer and Clay India high school for more material on the 
oss, presents the challenge to teach- 
ers of the social studies. The schools Far East. 
must convert to carry out the task of wartime political educa- Land of the 
‘tion just as industry has converted to produce materials for Seniete 
the needs of war. : riiaas Entire series written and published 
The authors have mapped out in — a program of action ‘= collaboration with the AMERI- 
| showing how the “converted school” can train the nation’s | Cc * . 7 : 
) youth for tomorrow's responsibilities. A valuable feature of | hanging China Com COUNCIL, INSTITUTE OF 
| the book—especially useful in the development of Study Units PACIFIC RELATIONS. 
| on problems of war and reconstruction—is an extensive and Modern Japan ca 
' fully annotated bibliography of materials on the most impor- 
"tant present day national and international questions. 


: Price $1.50 per copy 264 pages 


CIVIC EDUCATION SERVICE || WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


744 Jackson Place Washington, D. C. 1808 Washington Ave. St. Louis, Missouri 
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For the pre-induction courses starting February | 


te WAR DEPARTMENT and the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion state that these three high-school courses can 


a 
- make the greatest immediate contribution to the flow of | 
tS th Ss 1C trained manpower: Fundamentals of Electricity, Funda- i 
mentals of Machines, and Fundamentals of Shopwork... 
° HOLT'S BASIC TRAINERS for two of these courses § 
have been developed by high-school teachers for high- 
AWNETS school pupils. They follow outlines supplied by the War 
Department and the U. S. Office of Education. 
ATJ THE FOUNDATIONAL LEVEL 


Prices listed below are subject to educational discounts. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ELECTRICITY 





By Charles E. Dull and Michael N. Idelson. Probable price, $1.32. Ready February 1 
By Charles E. Dull and Ira G. Newlin. Probable price, $1.32. Ready February 1 
Nl i Re i 
USE THIS To: Henry Holt and Company, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
AM i od j ao ag aes 
ORDER FORM I Rowe By my ae + ewan Maan yo a 
TO REQUEST the foundationst level. Send me the books 
Cc ow. 
EXAMINATION 7) Pendamensals of Bloctsicity scuee 
COPIES [) Fundamentals of Machines city STATE 
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For the more serious note, official war films—like this British 
picture “Words for Battle” — and many U. S. Government 
films can be rented for as low as 25 cents per reel, (The first reel 
on any order carries @ 50c charge.) 


x * * 


Let MOTION PICTURES 


help brighten this 
WARTIME CHRISTMAS 


HOUSANDS of schools, churches, and clubs will 


Write for Your Copy Giving Name 
of School and Enrollment 


Fells 


in CORPORATE D 










rededicate themselves this Christmas to the high ‘Save yt ten _— o Pemaun a of 
ideals for which we fight. Fortunate, indeed, will be 1709 West 8th St., Los Angeles, Calif det 
those who can enjoy the inspiration of fine motion . ine b its 
pictures that fit the times and mood in which we i 
carry On. ; 
There are morale-lifting films that tell of the war— 
and escape films which help one momentarily to . 
think of other things. Yours is the choice. WA, e Ly d, 7 du 
YOU can be among those so favored, if you will at ia tf 4 g et nis 
_ your school projector to work. There are fine mil 
ims to be bought and rented. Sound films—or silent A budget is a detailed statement of income and expendi- by 
(16mm. and 8mm.) —literally by the thousands, await tures made in advance, There are two ways to prepare a ( 
our call. Consult your nearest Filmosound Library budget. One way is to cut down the needs to fit the budget; ” 
ena or Bell & Howell dealer. Use your projector the other way is to prepare a budget to fit the needs. 
ed render important wartime social service to your School expenditures are in two categories: r 
Coma. ONE, Fixed expenses, which must be made if the school 1" 
is to be operated at all. der 
Filmosound UTILITY TWO. Variable expenses, which pay for the only things ton 
rein a neininll upon which the excellence of education depends— lea 
pact, precision-built ro : | 
projector offering every fea- the teachers and the “tools” of education. rat’ 
ture essential to finest re- About 70% of a school budget goes for INSTRUCTION eve 
production of 16mm. sound which consists of teaching salaries and supplies. Teachers his 


and silent pictures. 


salaries are in the lowest bracket of the professions. With 





living costs rising there should be substantial increases to 
make for happy efficiency. 


About 2% of the 70% goes for the tools of teaching and 
learning. This is entirely inadequate in the present mecha- 


= Take good care of your projector— 
OR If your projector needs service, do not wait 
ee 00 long. Let our Service Department look 





BUY over your machine and advise you as to its | nized era. In cost, the difference between a good educational 

WAR BONDS best operation. system and just another school represents only a change in 
Bell & Howell Co.,Chicago; New York; Hollywood; Washington, D.C.;London.£et.1907 | || ‘he fourth decimal point on a tax rate. 
H “BELL & HOWELL COMPANY, 1854 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. | Without proper “TOOLS”, war, industry, farming AND 
; (  Fitmosoan @'ibrary Catalog Sy cond __ pemlp schools are rendered impotent. 
E ) Lists and descriptions of U. S. Government films available on i 
! rental je 4 
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Lessons 


Definite places in the war effort for every pupil— 
that’s the aim and accomplishment of the newly- 
created High School Victory Corps. 

Stressing physical fitness and wartime applica- 
tions of mathematics and the sciences, the Corps 
also provides for after-school participation in the 
salvage drives, farm help, messenger service, and 
other civilian defense activities. 

Working with the Corps in schools all over the 


































Mimeograph 
duplicator 


MimeocrapH is the trade-mark 
of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
registered in the U. S, Patent Office. 
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country are Mimeograph duplicators and their 
integrated stencil sheets and inks. 

Teachers,who havelongdepended on Mimeograph 
equipment to lighten the burden of larger classes 
and teaching routine, were quick to take advan- 
tage of Mimeograph duplication in this new extra 
school program. Versatile, all-purpose Mimeograph 
equipment duplicators produce the materials for 
organizing and training the Corps. The speed and 
easy operation of Mimeograph equipment help re- 
duce the time required for administrative details 
by teachers and principals. 

Make sure your Mimeograph duplicator is doing 
all it can to help your school with wartime prob- 
lems. Call the Mimeograph distributor in your 
community for assistance, or write A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago. 





Helping schools keep the pace in 
wartime are Mimeograph duplica- 
tors—like the Model 92 shown here 
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The United Peoples of the World 


her is a PEOPLE’s war and—if it is not to be in 
vain—must triumph in a PEOPLE’s peace. Peace 
is RECORDED in treaties, but it is MADE in the hearts 
of men. TEACHERS must prepare mankind to be 
worthy of a great peace. Love is the deep and abid- 
ing motive among men. The ideals embodied in 
the brotherhood of man and the Golden Rule 
have awakened and inspired untold millions of 
men and women in one country after another thru 
centuries of time. They have given birth to de- 
mocracy and to science and are the only roots upon 
which science and democracy can continue their 
processes of evolution. These ideals are world em- 
bracing and in time must find their counterpart 
in world political and economic organization. rT 
IS THAT OR CHAOS. The coming air age will leave no 
barriers behind which any people may hide in 
secure isolation. 

We may not be agreed as to just what form 
world political organization should take, but we 
must make a beginning and build thereon as best 
we can even as our American forefathers tried the 
Articles of Confederation until they were able to 
prepare and adopt our great Constitution, the 
framework of which has withstood a century and 
a half of evolution to meet new conditions. Let us 
begin with a world bill of rights and duties, tak- 
ing the very best from all existing constitutions 
and adding new ones as needed. This bill would 
embody the four freedoms: Freedom of speech; 
freedom of worship; freedom from want; freedom 
from fear. 

World organization may well have four 
branches which in practice have proved indis- 
pensable: The legislative, the judicial, the execu- 
tive, and the educational. In addition to the frame- 
work of government the world needs certain tools 
of cooperation: A world system of money and 
credit; a uniform system of weights and meas- 
ures; a revised calendar; and a basic language. 

To keep the peace and insure justice and oppor- 
tunity we need certain wortp agencies of admin- 


istration such as: A police force; a board of educa- 
tion; a board of health; a bureau of statistics; a 
planning board; a labor office; a postal system; 
agencies to control copyrights and patents; a radio- 
television commission; a board to deal with eco- 
nomic matters; an agency to administer the Axis 
countries; and an agency to work with undevel- 
oped peoples until they are adjudged ready to take 
their places in the family of peoples. 

To evolve these agencies will take time and 
patience. We shall have to depend for the present 
upon those now in power, but we can all help to 
create a climate of opinion favorable to world 
cooperation. We can make this Christmas season 
a time of renewed dedication to the great Christian 
ideals without which no world order can abide. 
For nations as for individual men it may be truly 
said: “He that loseth his life shall find it.” In that 
faith we shall realize the prophecy of Tennyson as 
published in his “Locksley Hall” in 1842: 

For I dipt into the future, 
far as human eye could see, 
Saw the Vision of the world, 
and all the wonder that would be; 
Saw the heavens fill with commerce, 
argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, 
dropping down with costly bales; 
Heard the heavens fill with shouting, 
and there rained a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies 
grappling in the central blue; 
Far along the worldwide whisper 
of the southwind rushing warm, 
With the standards of the peoples 
plunging thru the thunderstorm; 
Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, 
and the battleflags were furled 
In the Parliament of man, 
the Federation of the world. 


Joy Elmer Morgan 


EDITOR 











The 


In a Nutshell 


* Teaching is war work. 

* Complacency is the enemy of growth. 

* Ideals are the abiding realities of life. 

* Affection is the soil of the child’s emo- 
tional and mental growth. 

* Take time to discuss the issues of war 
and peace on all grade levels. 

* Many people are planning to buy war 
stamps instead of Christmas cards 
this season. 

*Let every local teachers association 
have an active committee on federal 
aid for education. 

* The teaching profession has never of- 
fered greater opportunities for be- 
ginners than now. 

* We cannot hold the confidence of 
Oriental peoples and continue to 
deny democracy to minority races 
in our own midst. 

* Forty thousand persons were killed in 
automobile accidents during 1941. 
Eight thousand of them had been 
drinking. 


A Victory for Our Profession 


The NEA and the teaching profes- 
sion won a great victory for freedom of 
teaching in the passage of the Brown 
Amendment to the Hatch Act. This 
legislation was piloted thru Congress by 
Donald DuShane, secretary of the Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democracy 
thru Education. It was described in 
Tue Journat for November and is given 
in facsimile elsewhere in this issue. 


Getting Back to Babies 


There were approximately 2,728,000 
births in continental U. S. during 1941 
as compared with an annual average of 
2,319,000 between 1930 and 1940, ac- 
cording to figures from the Census Bu- 
reau. This means some 400,000 more 
children entering the first grade during 
1946 than the average for the past few 
years. Birth rates per 1000 population 
are: 1920—23.7; 1925—21.3; 1930—18.9; 
1935—16.9; 1940—17.9; 1941—19.0. 


Three Cheers for Oregon! 


Executive Secretary Frank W. Parr 
wires: “Basic school bill sponsored by 
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EBLE OR S 


Oregon State Teachers Association 
passed by substantial majority. Nearly 
all counties favorable despite aggressive 
and well-financed opposition. Measure 
will give Oregon schools more than 
one-third state support next year. Local 
teachers happy and united. Great boost 
to professional morale.” 


Said Woodrow Wilson in 1923: 
Our civilization cannot survive mate- 
rially unless it be redeemed spiritually. 


It can be saved only by becoming per-. 


meated with the spirit of Christ and 
being made free and happy by the prac- 
tices which spring out of that spirit. 
Only thus can discontent be driven out 
and all the shadows lifted from the road 
ahead—From the Aflantic Monthly, 


August 1923. 


West Points for Teachers 


The longtime safety of the republic 
depends on trained teachers just as its 
immediate safety in war depends upon 
trained officers. The best young men 
and women, regardless of economic 
status, should be recruited for teaching 
and maintained at public expense dur- 
ing training as men now are at West 
Point, Annapolis, and Kelly Field. 


If You Head a Highschool . . . 


You belong in the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, a 
department of the NEA. Under the 
leadership of Executive Secretary Paul 
E. Elicker, this department is doing an 
outstanding job of helping highschools 
to adjust their service to war conditions 
and needs. The membership fee of $3 is 
small indeed compared to services ren- 
dered to members and the nation. 


Adjust Teachers’ Salaries Now 


Our national income is reaching new 
highs and one of our economic prob- 
lems is to bring about its proper distri- 
bution. It does not make sense for teach- 
ers with college training to be teaching 
for fifty dollars a mMontu, while boys 
just out of highschool get fifty dollars 
per WEEK in war work. Teachers with 
substandard salaries and teachers whose 
salaries have not been adjusted to meet 
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the increase in the cost of living she 
receive attention now. 


The Most Important Book of 104 


For several years we have named wh 
we considered the most important by 
of the year—a book which if read gu} 
erally by the people would bring a; 
outlook to our republic. This year 
make the nomination early so that re 
ers may turn to the volume during { 
holidays. We name as the most imp 
tant book of 1942 A Time for Gr 
ness by Herbert Agar (Little Bro 
and Company, $2.50. 301p.) 

Mr. Agar is an outstanding schol 
patriot, and humanitarian. As editorg ™ 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, he we 
fame and a large following. He is np t 
on active duty as a Lieutenant Cop ( 
mander in the U. S. Navy. Far abe 
of most of our leaders he saw thet 
character of this war and pleaded ¢ 
quently for us to do our part before 
was too late. 

In this book he examines with y 
usual insight the genesis of our purp 
and faith and challenges us to facet 
problems before America and to t 
vigorous action to preserve our heritag 

History demands of America anes 
cial greatness at this moment. It isi 
possible to maintain a great nation « 
any basis except that of moral cons 
tions. We cannot escape action and 
we act in such a way as to give to! 
world America’s often neglected he 
tage of equality, we can justifiably he 
not only for victory, but a just and lam © 
ing peace. ld 

But the task 1s enormous and requif” 
us to reexamine our institutions and 
act with dispatch and courage. We 
faced with a race between reformai 
and disaster. The struggle to reach 
best of which we are capable is asi 
portant as the struggle to destroy! 
Axis. The evidence is clear that! 
American people want the best. | 
must renew our traditions and 
them more faithfully. You'll be a bet 
American for reading this book. It 
help you to see the full meaning of be 
an American today. 
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@PVERYONE AGREES—that in every state 


Federal Aid Campaign Nears Lrisis 


SITUATION DEMANDS ACTION NOW 
Senate—There is every evidence that a majority of 


vty Congress favors the passage of the NEA’s federal aid bill 


§. 1313, which has been described in previous issues of 


4 THE JOURNAL. It is probable that the measure will have 


been voted on by the Senate before this issue of THE 
JourNAL reaches its readers. The vote on S. 1313 has been 
delayed by legislation relating to taxes, price stabilization, 
the new draft bill, and the poll tax measure. There is every 
assurance that when the bill comes up in the Senate, it will 
pass by a substantial majority. 

House—lIt must then go thru the House. There is not 
much time left! Less than one month remains for the bill 
to become a law during this Congress. The bill can get 
thru during that time if members of the profession in each 
Congressional district will manifest their concern for its 
passage in a vigorous way. If every Congressman who fa- 
vors the passage of S. 1313 not only votes for it but works 
for its passage, there is little doubt that it will become a 
law before Congress adjourns. 

What you can do—There is one thing you as a member 
of the profession can and should do now. Get the people 
of your Congressional district to join in placing the 
burden of fighting for the passage of this bill upon your 
Congressman. 

Let us not falter in our efforts to get this bill passed. 
This measure is necessary now if the schools are to perform 
their full service in helping to win the war. 

WILLARD E. GIVENS, executive secretary, NEA 


WHY FEDERAL AID NOW? 


there should be available to each 
hild the educational opportunities nec- 


to help him become a healthy, in- 


ligent, participating, and productive 
mber of the American way of life. 


ite the States Doing This Job? 


for millions of children, youth, 
and adults the states are provid- 
ing the best educational program 
their resources will permit, but— 

ys the Army when it finds 200,- 
000 young men out of 4,000,000 
who are physically fit but educa- 
tionally unfit to fight in modern 
warfare (15 divisions lost thru 
lack of educational opportunity). 


NO—say more than 7,300,000 adults 
over 25 years of age who have had 
less than four years of schooling. 
(8,500,000 others have completed 
only five or six years of school.) 

NO—-say 33 states where the average an- 
nual salary of teachers is less than 
$1500. (In Arkansas the average 
weekly salary of public-school 
teachers is $11.23; the federal gov- 
ernment is paying teachers of 
children in Japanese colonies in 
Arkansas not less than $24 a week 
in elementary schools, $31 a week 
in highschools.) 

NO—-say half of the youth of highschool 
age who in 7 states are not en- 
rolled in highschool. 
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Bill dies with Seventy-Seventh Congress if not passed during December 


Are the States Able To Do the Job 
Without General Federal Aid? 


YES—a few of the wealthy states—pro- 
vided they continue to get the spe- 
cial federal aid that they now re- 
ceive—can continue to provide the 
acceptable educational programs 
needed, but— 


NO-—say these wealthy states if they 
must immediately overcome the 
adult illiteracy problems that they 
have acquired largely from the 
poorest states. (Special federal as- 
sistance has been obtained or is 
being sought to meet the accumu- 
lated adult and war problems; 
S. 1313 would provide general aid 
to prevent the further develop- 
ment of the educational deficien- 
cies which the war period has 
revealed.) 

NO—-say the 12 states now making the 
greatest effort to support schools. 
(None of these states are among 
the 12 states making the largest 
expenditures for schools.) 

NO-—say the Southern states that have 
37 percent of the children but re- 
ceive only 20 percent of the an- 
nual national income. 


NO—-say the 14 states that have from a 
fourth to a half as much income 
per child as have the 14 wealthiest 


States, 


NO —-say the 19 states that even under a 
model tax plan would have to de- 
vote more than 100 percent of 
their tax revenues to provide an 
educational program costing $60 
per pupil in attendance (the av- 
erage expenditure per pupil in the 
United States is now about $75). 


THE NEED Now is to pass S. 1313 which 
provides grants of general aid (without 
federal control) to the states on two 
bases: [1] the number of children to be 
educated and [2] the financial ability of 
the states. There can be no substantial 
improvement of educational opportunity 
in the states without federal participa- 
tion in the general support of elementary 
and secondary schools. 
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Wartime Services of the NEA 


ITS DEPARTMENTS, COMMITTEES, AND COMMISSIONS 


A Record of ‘Action 

More than sixteen months before 
Pearl Harbor the NEA, in cooperation 
with the American Council on Educa- 
tion, organized the National Commit- 
tee on Education and Defense. 

Following Pearl Harbor came the or- 
ganization of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion Wartime Commission, with which 
the NEA has cooperated from the be- 
ginning. Executive Secretary Willard E. 
Givens serves as chairman of the divi- 
sional committee on state and _ local 
school administration. 

Progressively the NEA has taken steps 





to protect the schools and teachers and 
to help the schools fulfill their function 
in our free way of life. See page 282 for 
a story of the NEA’s salary campaigns. 

The campaign for federal aid for edu- 
cation is reported elsewhere in this issue. 

The story of the Association’s wartime 
services cannot be told in any one article. 
It would require many pages to do so 
and the story is a continuously develop- 
ing one that must be told from month 
to month in these pages. 

In the JournaL War Guide on page 
283 will be found NEA publications 
bearing on the war effort. 





CONGRESSIONAL VICTORY 


Below is a reproduction of the Amendment to the Hatch Act as signed 


by the President. 


See note on Editor's Page. 


Seventy-seventh Congress of the Bnited States of Ameria; 
St the Mecond Session 


Begun and held at the City of Washington on Monday, the fifth 
day of January, one thousand nine hundred and forty-two 


AN ACT 


To amend the Act entitled “An Act to prevent pernicious political 
activities”, approved August 2, 1939, as amended, with respect to 
its application to officers and employees of educational, religious, 


eleemosynary, philanthropic, and cultural institutions, establi-h- 


ments, and agencies, commonly known as the Hatch Act. 


Soo OE 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 


United States of America in Congress axsembled, That the Act 


entitled “An Act to prevent pernicious political activities”, approved 
August 2, 1939, as amended, is amended by aiding at the end thereof 


the following new section: 


“Sec. 21. Nothing in sections 


2,9 (a) or 9 (b), or 12 of thix Act 


shall be deemed to prohibit or to make unlawful the doing of any 
act by any officer or employee of any educational or research insti- 


tution, establishment, agency, or system which is supported in whole 


or in part by any State or political subdivision thereof, or by the 
District of Columbia or by any Territory or Territorial possexsion 
of the United States; or by any recognized religious, philanthropic, 


or cultural organization.” 


Hood 


hrar 
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NEA Action in New York City 
Vindicated 


Since last spring the NEA has*} 
fighting side by side with the Joint G 
mittee of Teachers Organizations 
New York City, protesting the prope 
dismissal of some 500 New York G 
teachers and insisting upon the reduc 
tion of overcrowded classes. Member 
of the NEA staff appeared before thle 
Board of Estimate of New York City, ar 
urging that the school budget be main} Tp 
tained. i, 

Later representatives of the NEA ap}iini 
peared before the board of educatiogpy 
and protested the proposed dismissal gly, ; 
teachers. Last summer the NEA agile 7 
protested by unanimous resolution of th he y 
Representative Assembly at Denver, 7 

In cooperation with the Joint Combs, 
mittee of Teachers Organizations ; der 
New York City, the NEA held a con}jan 
ference on November 13-14 to study ther, 
New York City school finance problem} ys. 
We are pleased to announce that on th} — 
evening preceding this conference thir, 
New York City board of education tool 
action assuring the New York Cin 
teachers that the teaching staff will a 
main intact and that oversize classel™ 
will be decreased. ca 

as 


NEA-NAM Conferences time 


Additional conferences of educaton|Febr 
and industrialists were held in Minnelare | 
apolis November 5, Boston Novembejwith 
10, and Pittsburgh November 17. Thijsate 
Pittsburgh meeting was the fourteenth 
in a series planned by the NEA’s Con!Hig 
mission for the Defense of Democrag r 
thru Education and the NAM’s Com 


mittee on Educational Cooperation # 

























in 
bring about a better understanding | Rep 
tween schools and business men. & a 
tween 50 and 100 representatives frog} 
each group attended these meetings chai 
Academic Freedom Yor! 


The Core Committee of the NB}{"*! 
Committee on Academic Freedom, 
liam S. Taylor, chairman, met at & la 
Drake Hotel in Chicago on October #} Ty 
The Committee laid plans for two of 4 
more articles for professional jourt® ok. 
which will deal with special proble poy) 
of academic freedom. ‘a 
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The Core Commit- 
tee of the NEA Com- 
mittee on Teacher 
Preparation and Cer- 
tification met at the 
NEA Building in 
Washington, Nov. 3-4. 
Left to right: J. McT. 
Daniel, U. of S.C.; R. 
R. Foster, NEA staff ; 
Jean Armour Mac- 
Kay, Highland Park, 
Mich., chairman; W 
E. Peik, U. of Minn.; 
M. Margaret Stroh, 
Wilson T. C., D. C. 


% learbook on Schools and 


: Cir, lanpower 
main} The 1943 Yearbook Commission of 
ie American Association of School Ad- 
A aplginistrators, of which Superintendent 
icationlyWitt S. Morgan of Indianapolis is 
Glirman, met at Chicago, October 23- 
agaitls The topic originally announced for 
Of thel he yearbook was “Occupational Adjust- 
ver. jnent.” Since the influence of wartime 
Comonditions had altered the Commission’s 
mS it pproach to the problem, it was voted to 
4 COtdange the title to conform with the 
dy thier. The new title is “The Schools and 
oblen Yanpower Today and Tomorrow.” 
on thi 


ce Mifeacher Retirement 

N too 

- Cp} Chairman P. C. Rogers has called a 
vill pjmeeting of the Executive Committee of 
he National Council on Teacher Re- 
irement of the NEA to be held in 
Washington on December 5. At that 
ime the program of the Council for the 
icatoni February convention will be made. Plans 
Minntlare being developed to assist the states 
yembejwith the adoption and improvement of 












classe 


7. Tikjtate teacher retirement systems. 
rteenth 
5 Con Higher Education 


yocrad on 
| The NEA Department of Higher 
.__jEducation (created in 1870 and discon- 


1100 O. : ; 

° tinued in 1924) was reestablished by the 
: ; 

Re Representative Assembly at the Denver 


* {meeting last summer. An interim com- 
$M mittee for this Department under the 
ng chairmanship of Alonzo E. Myers, New 

York University, met at the NEA Head- 
Ne @arters Building, November 8. 


rt 


ny 
at t Classroom Teacher Department 


bet The southeastern regional conference 
wo] othe Department will be held at Roan- 
um) ke, Virginia, December 28-29, 1942, an- 
obleF nounces Margery H. Alexander, director 





for this region. Theme: “The Responsi- 
bility of Education to the Children of a 
Nation at War.” 

Arrangements for a southwestern re- 
gional conference in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, April 22-23, are being made by 
Wilbur W. Raisner, director for this re- 
gion. Theme: “Training for Leadership 
of Tomorrow.” 

During the fall months President 
Harold H. Blanchard’s field trips, in- 
cluding numerous addresses and confer- 
ences, took him to Montana, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and Nebraska. 

Jean Armour MacKay, north central 
regional director, appeared at state and 
local education association meetings in 


North and South Dakota. 


oT. LOUIS PROGRAM 
AASA 


President Homer W. Anderson of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators announces as the theme for 
the St. Louis convention, February 26- 
March 2, 1943, “The Role of the Na- 
tion’s Schools in Winning the War and 
Earning the Peace.” 

At the opening general session Friday 
afternoon, February 26, high govern- 
ment officials will speak on the topic 
“What Are the Government Wartime 
Needs?” and in the evening educators 
will discuss “The School’s Part in Total 
War.” 

In keeping with the general theme the 
topics for other sessions are financing 
education in wartime, teacher supply 
and training, teaching the way of free 
men, behind the war fronts, what are 
we fighting for, what the war means to 
youth, education for the air age, adapt- 
ing the curriculum to war needs, earn- 
ing the peace, and “The Schools and 
Manpower—Today and Tomorrow,” 


the subject of the 1943 Yearbook. 





National Teachers Meeting By Radio 


The first National Teachers Meeting by Radio spon- 
sored by the Educational Policies Commission of the 
NEA and the AASA was broadcast on September 28. 
Local discussion groups thruout the nation followed. 
In some cases, a local broadcast followed. The picture 
below shows the Portland, Oregon, studio group. 
Photo at right shows Superintendent John A. Sexson 
of Pasadena, California, who participated in the na- 
tional broadcast. 

THE NEXT EPC NATIONAL TEACHERS MEETING BY 
RADIO WILL BE HEARD OVER THE NBC NETWORK ON 
DECEMBER 14 aT 6 PM EWT. PLAN NOW TO TAKE ADVAN- 
TAGE OF IT BY FOLLOWING UP WITH LOCAL MEETINGS, 
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George D: Stadderd Peart .(. Wenemaker 


Bs 


Francis L. Bacon 


Edwin A. Lee 


OLLOWING the procedures ap- 
proved by the Executive Com- 
mittees of the NEA and the 
American Association of School 








YEARS 





Educational Policies Commission 
—Achievements and Plans 


nia. All four of the retiring members 
have served on the Commission con- 
tinuously since it began its work in Jan- 
uary 1936 and have rendered distin- 
guished service to the NEA and to 
American education in this capacity. 

A review of the work of some of the 
most important Commission activities 
during these years is provided by the 
accompanying chart. Since the outbreak 


of the war, the Commission has moved 
rapidly to issue a series of brief policy 
statements on the role of education, 
Wartime policy-making — functiog 
now constitute a continuing prior d 
mand on the Commission’s time and rp. 
sources. Attention is also being devote 


to the planning of postwar educationg | 


services, with special reference to the 
education of older youth. 





MAJOR ACTIVITIES AND PUBLICATIONS OF THE COMMISSION, 
1936 TO 1942, INCLUSIVE 


BASIC DOCU- 

P : ; 
MENTS ON ae nernove 
EDUCATION CITIZENSHIP EDU 
AND DEMO- ie ; 


CRATIC IDEALS CATION 


POLICY STATE- 
MENTS ON EDUCA- 
TION FOR DEFENSE 

AND WAR 


OTHER MAJOR PUBLICA- 
TIONS AND ACTIVITIES (NOT 
AN INCLUSIVE LIST) 





Administrators in December 1940, 
four members have just been ap- 
pointed to the Educational Policies 
Commission to take the place of 


1936 


Define program of activities. 

Establish consultants’ organization, 

Twenty-five summer conferences. 

Begin annual summary of Delibera. 
tive Committee Reports. 





those whose terms expire in De- 
cember 1942. Under the plan for 
rotation in office, approximately 
25 percent of the elected members 
of the Commission are replaced 
each year. 

The new members of the Com- 
mission are Francis L. Bacon, su- 
perintendent, Evanston Township 


1937 


1939 


Unique Func- 
tion of Edu- 


cation 


1938 Structureand 


Administra- 
tion of Edu- 
cation. 
Purposes of 
Education. 


Field studies of 


Education and 


Education and the Depression 
study. 

National Organization report. 

Thirty-three regional conferences. 
Population report. 

Twelve summer conferences. 

Six radio programs on Purposes, 








AASA convention devoted to EPC 








Highschool, Evanston, Illinois: 90 schools _ War in Social Services and the Schools, 
: urope Federal Activities in Education. 
Edwin A. Lee, dean, School of Six regional conferences. 
Education, University of Califor- 949 Education Field studies For These White House Children’s Confer 
nia, Los Angeles; George D. Stod- and Eco- in NYA and Americas. ence. 
dard. commissioner of education nomic Well- CCC centers. Education and On Our Way. 
Albeny Ses ete ol Mrs. Being Learning the Defense of De- TNEC hearings. 

, ; WITS. W ays of De- mocracy 
Pearl A. Wanamaker, state super- mocracy 
intendent of public instruction, 1941 TheEduca- Twenty-nine Education and NYA-CCC report. 

: : tionof Free _regionalconfer- the Moraleofa Oregon project on the “Education 
Olympia, Washington. These Men ences. Six teach- Free People of Free Men.” 
members will serve on the Com- ing materials “Free Men” Pageant. 
mission for two years beginning pamphlets. Spe- 
January 1, 1943 cial public rela- 

“ ‘ tions program 
The members whose terms have on Bees Men. 
expired are George S. Counts, pro- report. Ten 
fessor of education, Teachers Col- pone —— 
] Columbia University, New — 
<8, Ys 1942 War Policy for Pan-American Child Congress. 
York; J. B. Edmonson, dean, American Eight regional conferences. 
School of Education, University Siete ome Cooperation with Wartime Com 
of 2 ‘ upport of Edu- mission. 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Agnes cation in War- Teachers Meetings by Radio. 
Samuelson, secretary, Iowa State time. Education of All American Youth 
Teachers Association, Des Moines; Program of (in preparation). 
Education in 


and John A. Sexson, superintend- 
ent of schools, Pasadena, Califor- 


Wartime (in 
preparation ) 
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on. 
Wong | iE CREED OF TODAY becomes the deed 
[« tomorrow. Things lying within 
d re the mind, if you hold them there 
_. |png enough, will be bound to pass over 
— gto action. It matters much what a 
Mt lnan believes, because that will deter- 

nine what he will be doing. 

There was a time when we tried to 

—~ | ompartmentalize life, handing the body 

wer to the doctor, the mind to the 
wacher, and the soul to the minister. 
but life is a unit and no part can be 
fected without the results passing 
graight into the other parts. We must 
___ |dal with life as a unit. It matters then 
much what you believe. The end of an 
. |tducation is not what you know but 
yerg. |what you love. We were thinking in 
__ |ierms of opinions and facts rather than 
sion | transformation of life, and now we be- 
gin to see the shallowness of that con- 
es, jcption. Disaster ensued. The modern 
man is feeling out for faith, and I be- 
lieve that the modern educator is feeling 
for faith that can be imparted to the 
student. 

I once said to a group of students: 
‘You have everything. You are two 
inches taller than my generation. You 
__ | ae better informed, more honest. You 
fer | are the finest generation of youth that 

we have had. You have everything ex- 

cept one thing: You have no Cause.” A 

sudent jumped up and said: “We have 
— |i Cause. We want to succeed.” The 
pe tragedy of that was that he not only did 
not have a Cause, but he did not know 
a Cause when he saw it. 

We must give our young people a 
Cause, something they can live and die 
for. Do we have anything? Is the uni- 
verse meaningful? Is there a plan and 
purpose? The modern man would like 
to have a faith. He has outgrown the 
attitude of a decade ago when he had 





E. STANLEY JONES 


Evangelist-at-large 
for the North India Annual Con- 
ference, New York, New York 


cannot act. They are suffering from the 
paralysis of analysis. “The centipede was 
happy quite, until the frog, for fun, 
asked, ‘Which leg comes after which?’ 
It raised his mind to such a pitch that 
he lay helpless in a ditch, considering 
how to run.” 

We talk about psychoanalysis; that is 
good, but not good enough. It is not 
enough to take life to pieces; you must 
put it together again. The modern man 
is in search of faith. He recognizes that 
if he loses his sky, he loses his earth. 
You cannot believe in man unless you 
believe in something more than man, 
something that gives meaning to life. 
Someone has defined an atheist as one 
who has no invisible means of support. 

There was a time we could easily say 
that history is His story, the story of 
the working out of the purpose of God. 
But now we wonder. Is there any mean- 
ing to history? Is the universe indiffer- 
ent to your virtue and vice? Is it sensi- 
tive only to might? 

Let Charles Beard, the historian, an- 
swer. When asked what lessons he had 
learned from history, he replied: “First, 
when it gets darkest, the stars come out. 
Second, when a bee steals from a flower 
it also fertilizes it.” The Japanese will 
try to enslave China, but the probabili- 
ties are that they will stimulate China 
into unity and amazing progress. 
“Third, whom the Gods would destroy 
they first make mad with power. Fourth, 
tho the mills of God grind slowly, yet 
they grind exceeding small.” God has 





son Believe? 


the last word whoever has the interme- 
diate word. The laws of God are color 
blind, and class blind, and race blind, 
and religion blind. History is still rs 
story. 

But the modern man often feels that 
religion is beautiful but idealistic. It may 
work in some other world but not in 
this one. It is idealism and not realism, 
and therefore modern man turns away 
from religion as impractical and un- 
workable. 

A great surgeon said to me: “I have 
discovered the Kingdom at the end of 
my scalpel. It is in the tissues. The right 
thing morally is always the healthy 
thing physically.” I quoted that state- 
ment once in a meeting, and a leading 
economist came up and said: “The right 
thing morally is always the healthy 
thing economically.” A sociologist 
added, “The right thing morally is al- 
ways the healthy thing sociologically.” 
And John Hay said: “The application 
of the rule of loving your neighbor as 
yourself is the only way for nations to 
get along with each other.” All down 
the line, the right thing morally is the 
healthy thing. 

The psychologists are finding that 
there are five things which throw dis- 
ruptions into human living: first, a 
sense of meaninglessness; second, self- 
centeredness; third, resentment, anger, 
and hate; fourth, fear, worry, and anx- 
iety; and fifth, a sense of unresolved 
guilt. 

Take the first. If your universe is 
without purpose, life breaks down under 
it. Dr. Jung says that of the people who 
come to him after thirty years of age 
with nervous breakdowns practically all 
of them have come to this condition be- 
cause of a loss of faith; and they cannot 
get back their health until they regain 
a faith. 

Second, if you lose God you probably 
make yourself God and become egocen- 
tric. The selfcentered do as they like and 
then they do not like what they do. 
They run against that wall deeply em- 





™ | “three sneers for everything and three 
cheers for nothing.” Then he began to 
wh | see that that was a poor way to live. 
Life is not negation; it is affirmation. 
The future of the world is in the 
5 hands of believers. The nonbelievers 
ON 
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bedded in the universe, “he that saveth 
his life shall lose it and he that loseth 
his life shall find it.” 

Third, illwill and hate are disruptive, 
and goodwill and love are constructive. 
A man was shot thru the stomach and 
when the wound healed, an aperture 
was left open. Doctors could see the 
process of digestion taking place. When 
the man was in a good humor, digestion 
was normal. But the moment he became 
angry, the color of the stomach would 
change; gastric juices would cease to 
flow; and digestion would end. 

Dr. Cannon of Harvard brought this 
uptodate by experiments in feeding a 
dog. While the dog was feeding, a cat 
would be brought into his presence. The 
dog would fly into a temper at the sight 
of the cat. The contents of the dog’s 
stomach would be examined, revealing 
that digestion was at an end. Then the 
dog would be taught to like the cat, and 
when the cat came into the-presence of 
the dog when he was feeding, digestion 
would be normal. 

Fourth, it matters much whether you 
live by confidence and faith or by worry, 
anxiety, and fear. Doctors put some rats 
in a glass cage, fed them the best food 
and all the vitamins, but on the other 
side of the panel they put a cat. The rats 
lived under the fear of the cat. They 
remained stunted little things. The doc- 
tors put similar rats in a cage and fed 
them similar food and vitamins, but 
this time without the cat. The rats grew 
normally. 

It was no mere idealism, then, when 
Jesus kept saying, “Don’t be afraid; 
have faith in God.” Faith is something 
inherently necessary for human nature. 
When Jesus said, “Be not anxious for 
the morrow; sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof,” he was lifting up a 
law written into the constitution of 
things. Worry is the advance interest we 
pay on tomorrow’s troubles; and many 
people go bankrupt paying interest on 
troubles that never come. To meet today 
with confidence and faith is the healthy 
way to live. 

Fifth, unresolved guilt causes disrup- 
tion of the human spirit. We used to say 
that guilt would send you into hell. 
Now we know that it sends us into neu- 
roses and a split personality, a house di- 
vided against itself. We are made in the 
inner structure of our being for recon- 
ciliation with God, ourselves, and others. 





The conclusion that we must come to 
is that the teachings of Jesus are stark 
realism, a realism so far ahead of us that 
we think it idealism. He was simply lift- 
ing up the laws that underlie life—laws 
which you do not break but upon which 
you break yourself. 

But the modern man has difficulty in 
another area in his life. He wonders if 
there is not a clash between science and 
religion and whether science cannot 
give a complete answer to life. But we 
know now that the conflict between sci- 
ence and religion is an unreal conflict. 
Their areas are different. Science has 
reference to that which can be weighed 
and measured. Religion has reference to 
that which can be evaluated. Science has 
reference to the quantitative aspect of 
life; religion has reference to the quali- 
tative. 

Science comes to a mother’s tear and 
explains it in physical terms—so much 
water, so much mucous, and so much 
salt. But the young person who has seen 
a tear upon his mother’s cheek when he 
is about to leave home knows there is 
something more—love, goodwill, intelli- 
gent interest—using the physical struc- 
ture of the tear. Religion would evalu- 
ate these imponderable values—there- 
fore would take the answer both of 
science and of religion. 

Science on one side and religion on 
the other leaves us with a multiverse 
instead of a universe. Can these two 
come together? I think they can, for 
each needs the other. Science is power, 
but it does not tell us how to use that 
power. The powers of science are mor- 
ally neutral and can be used for either 
reconstruction or ruin. A man was ex- 
patiating upon the wonders of science 
in a cathedral in Europe. He looked up, 
saw a shell hole in the roof, pointed to 
it, and said, “This also is science.” 

We need a new spirit behind the pow- 
ers of science. Give us two things and 
we can remake the world; the technics 
of science with the spirit of living re- 
ligion—love of God and love to man— 
behind those technics to direct them to 
reconstruction of humanity. My genera- 
tion has failed to put science and reli- 
gion together. It may be that the rising 
generation will be able to do so. If so 
they have the greatest task ever en- 
trusted to a group of young people. You 
as the teachers of that younger genera- 
tion have the glorious possibility of help- 


ing them to do what our generation 
failed to do. 

But if science needs religion, religion 
needs science. Religion can give scienge 
a new spirit. Science can give religion, 
new method—experimentation lead; 
to verified knowledge. Christ did po 
meet people with a creed, saying, “Be. 
lieve that or be damned.” He qui 
said, “Follow me.” They followed Him 
without coercion and their conclusion; 
were the result of verified knowledge in 
the realm of value. 

The method of science is a fivefold 
method—statement of the problem, 
picking out of the highest hypothesis to 
meet that problem, experimenting with 
that hypothesis, verification of the hy. 
pothesis on a wide scale, and humbly 
and simply announcing verified results, 

When we apply this to the realm of 
value, the first step is the statement of 
the problem. The problem is how to 
live in a universe which is apparently a 
moral universe, a universe that takes 
sides. We must pick out the highest hy. 
pothesis to meet that problem of living. 
I scan the horizon to find my best bet. 
I fasten upon Christ as the highest value 
I know. He claims to be Saviour. There 
is only one way to find out whether 
that is true. It cannot be settled by argu. 
ment but by experimentation. If he is 
a Saviour, he will save me now. What 
from? From gloom and despair, mean- 
inglessness, purposelessness, the tyranny 
of myself and my passions. I test Christ 
I find that he is a Saviour now from 
these very things. He verifies Himself 
in the realm of value. This is not cre 
dulity but verified knowledge. 

Teachers have the possibility of not 
merely imparting information to the 
younger generation, but transformation. 
If you can impart the level of life where 
the great decisions of life are being 
made—that is, at the place of the wil 
and the affections—then you are laying 
the foundation of a civilization that wil 
endure the shock of the future. The 
whole of the outer structure of life ress 
upon that imponderable thing called 
character. If the character breaks, the 
confidence breaks; if the confidence 
breaks, the country breaks. The greatest 
living power for the remaking of char 
acter and the sustaining of character # 
the life and teachings of Jesus Christ- 
From an address before the Denver cot 
vention, NEA. 
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tory. But from the educational point 
of view everything that is happen- 
ing now and everything that is going to 
happen has happened before. You can 
already begin to see the outlines of the 
kind of world which is coming, pro- 
vided you are sufficiently clear in your 
observations about the present, and pro- 
vided you don’t lose your way in the be- 
lief that there are final endings in life. 
The perspectives which an educator 
utilizes in making his analysis of trends 
are, presumably, those of time or con- 
tinuity, genetics or growth, the inter- 
connectedness of life, and a dynamic 
conception of logic which leaves room 
for intelligent adaptation to changing 
circumstances. It is because of these per- 
spectives that an educator can never be- 
come a pessimist. He must believe, even 
in times of darkness and foreboding, 
that there are solutions for the human 
situation. He does not succumb to cur- 
rent “wave” theories of history because 
he knows that in a certain sense man 
must assume responsibility for his own 
destiny. He does not become lost within 
the “breaks” of history because he 
knows that there is a law of conti- 
nuity in the organic world of which he 
isa part. He does not shrink from prob- 
lem solving because, altho the factors 
of a situation become complex, he 
knows that the separate items are inter- 
connected and that therefore he must 
find a formula which embraces them all. 
The educator’s task, moreover, always 
represents a thrust into the future. Edu- 
cation is a constant rehearsal for a play 
to be enacted on some stage not yet 
built. At the same time, the play is be- 
ing written at’ every moment, acted out 
from day to day. 
The first difficulty involved in our 


ie 1s a revolutionary period of his- 


adaptation to this present war is that of 
time thinking. In this war we must 
think at one and the same time of the 
war, the peace, and the postwar world. 
Every now and then I find myself laps- 
ing into this easy formula: Let’s win the 
war first and then think about peace 
and postwar planning. But thoughts 
about peace and the postwar world can- 
not be postponed until the war has 
ended. If we follow this course, we will 
get a world which nobody wants, ex- 
cept perhaps Hitler. In fact, we cannot 
fight this war to a successful conclusion 
unless we make up our minds about 
some of the ideal purposes we are to 
make this war serve. 

Just what is the part to be played by 
each individual in a total war? 

[1] The fighters will be expected to learn 
how to kill and destroy. 

[2] The producers will be called upon to 
furnish the goods of subsistence and the 
instruments of destruction. 

[3] The healers (doctors, nurses, social 
workers, etc.) will strive to mend the hu- 
man damage which modern war entails. 

[4] The interpreters (teachers, preach- 
ers, writers, etc.) will be required to labor 
on behalf of national morale. 

[5] Citizens, in their undifferentiated 
role, will need to create and sustain an 
atmosphere in which the war may be won 
in both a military and a spiritual sense. 

With this general background before 
us, We may now proceed to discuss some 
of the trends which educators will need 
to take into account if our educational 
institutions are to find their necessary 
and appropriate role in this war. [I have 
long ago let down the fences between 
the academic fields of subjectmatter.] 

First, there will be in this country 
after the war a shift in the distribution 
of power. When Woodrow Wilson was 
preparing himself for the presidency 
and was writing The New Freedom, he 
drew up a diagram of what he thought 
was the way in which power was dis- 
tributed at that time. He said at the top, 
in America, was big business; second, 
the federal government; third, farmers 
and small owners; fourth, labor; and 
fifth, professional groups. Mr. Wilson 
said that if you wanted to find out how 
things were going to get done, you had 
to keep in mind some such power graph. 

When we come out of this war, I think 
the federal government will be at the 
top; second, organized labor; third, the 
professional groups; fourth, farmers; 
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and fifth, big business. Whether or not 
it happens this way depends upon how 
business behaves during the war and 
upon the mood with which we come 
out of the war. 

The second trend is the way in which 
we are moving toward a planned econ- 
omy in America. It is not happening as 
we have been taught it would come, 
namely by the slow conviction of more 
and more people until you got a ma- 
jority who believed in a new order. We 
have operated in just the opposite fash- 
ion. I don’t think there are any more 
people in this country who believe in 
socialism now than there were ten years 
ago. We haven't asked people to com- 
mit themselves to a doctrine before they 
begin working on change. Our new 
economy is thus being built pragmati- 
cally, not ideologically. 

In the latter part of 1929, as the de- 
pression becarne more fearsome, the 
federal government attempted to get 
the communities and states to do some- 
thing and everything they did failed to 
help. Then Mr. Hoover made cheap 
loans to business. The depression got 
worse because no matter how much was 
produced, people couldn’t buy and we 
had got into the deflationary spiral. 
Then Mr. Roosevelt made grants to the 
states, which distributed the money and 
added some of their own. But that 
wasn’t enough. Finally we took the bold 
step of having the government frankly 
say: “This is obviously a problem too 
great for the individual states. The fed- 
eral government will have to assume the 
burden completely, and now we are go- 
ing to try the experiment of pump prim- 
ing. We are going to create a purchasing 
power ourselves, among the people.” 

I am not going to fill in the inter- 
vening steps, but will indicate how far 
we have already changed our economy 
in the last decade. The Supreme Court 
decreed in June that if a tenant in a 
building in New York City is engaged 
in interstate commerce, then the elevator 
operator who carries him upstairs to his 
office is also engaged in interstate com- 
merce and can receive all the benefits of 
national regulations. 
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Thus step by step, in practice, and 
now by judicial sanction, we have al- 
tered the concept of American business. 
We have learned that you can cure a 
depression if you are willing to manage 
the national economy, that you can pre- 
vent inflation if you are willing to con- 
trol prices. We shall travel further in 
this direction and in this pragmatic way. 

I believe that we shall slowly develop 
the technics by means of which the 
whole industrial-agricultural price mean 
will be brought into alignment with 
human needs. I look forward to the day 
when the slogan for our democracy will 
be: “I live on a certain standard and my 
government will not let me go below 
it.” This means that a new type of per- 
sonality is going to arise in business. 
The whole role of money is likely to 
undergo radical change. In the future 
we are going to exchange our work for 
another man’s work, our services for an- 
other man’s services, and money trans- 
actions are going to play a smaller part. 

A special problem, in connection with 
this development toward a planned 
economy will be how to get Americans 
prepared for what will be expected of 
us after the war if we are to prevent the 
usual postwar depression. The govern- 
ment has a plan worked out with the 
help of a British economist, John May- 
nard Keynes, and an American econo- 
mist, Alvin C. Hansen. The first pro- 
posal is that, after the war, the govern- 
ment should guarantee to industry a 
market for its product if it keeps on 
producing at the highest possible rate. 
The government is to guarantee dis- 
tribution of industrial products so that 
the transfer to peacetime production 
may be facilitated with the least possible 
layoff of men. If the American people 
are not ready for this, we are likely to 
get a bad depression. 

The second item is a retraining pro- 
gram for peacetime pursuits to be of- 
fered to members of the armed forces 
on their return to civilian life, and to 
workers released from war industries. 
Third, there is to be a vast program of 
largescale public works to include such 
projects as housing and urban recon- 
struction. The fourth proposal is that 

of furnishing unemployment compensa- 
tion to all workers dislocated by the war. 

I hope that in the next decade we will 
develop an economy which will be com- 

patible with our democratic principles. 


That means that we would have an eco- 
nomic pluralism, just as we have al- 
ready had political pluralism with dis- 
tribution of powers. I assume that every- 
thing will be governmentally controlled. 
In some cases the government would 
actually own the enterprise as well. 
There would also be some economic 
enterprise operated cooperatively; some 
private; and other intermediate forms. 

Now what about the schools? Will 
the federal government control educa- 
tion? Much more than it does now, yes. 
But the question for us to decide is 
whether we are going to allow these 
changes to push us in a totalitarian di- 
rection or whether we can make the 
changes and also operate them demo- 
cratically. I have no objection to taking 
government money for public education. 
I'd like to see the educational oppor- 
tunities of American children equalized 
—the sooner the better—but I don’t see 
why that means absolute government 
control. It’s a mistaken conception of 
democracy to think that every time the 
government meets a human need it 
should become a dictator in that area. 
The farm security act and the agricul- 
tural adjustment act are being admin- 
istered with a high degree of democratic 
participation. Farmers themselves are 
now deciding how these acts are to be 
applied in their communities. 

Paradoxical as it may sound at the 
present moment, the world is traveling 
in the direction of unity. The intercon- 
nectedness of modern life is a major 
characteristic of the times and the basis 
of world unity has already been laid in 
science. Our intelligence and goodwill 
will soon be tested to determine whether 
we can match this form of unity with 
economic and moral counterparts. For 
us Americans this will mean reconsider- 
ing our traditional policy with respect 
to the protective tariff. We shall choose 
between world unity and our own nar- 
rowly nationalistic ends. 

I also believe the world is moving 
toward increased racial collaboration. 
The darker peoples of the world have 
little reason to trust us white men. Un- 
less we want this war to be a dress re- 
hearsal for a gigantic race war, we had 
better start moving at once. I do not 
underestimate the severity of this test 
when applied to our own country with 
its haunting race situation. It is part of 
the present challenge to education to see 








marked change in the opportunities 
fered to our racial minorities. 

The most arresting feature of oy 
changing mores is the noticeable de 
crease in the feeling of importance now 
attached to individual persons. Local 
and individual initiative and optimism 
appear to be diminishing. At the same 
time, tension between various groups 
appears to be on the increase. This low. 
ered expectation of the future represents 
a formidable challenge to all our educa. 
tional institutions. A society in which 
individual citizens no longer feel deep 
personal responsibility and have log 
their real faith in the future, has ceased 


to be genuinely democratic. 


that we come out of this war — li 


As to the educational implications of all 
these trends, I assume, first, that in both 
content and method in the classroom and 
in the entire administration of the school, 
we shall all strive to make more generous 
application of democratic principles. 

Second, there is going to be more em- 
phasis on the social studies and the study 
of human relations. 

Third, there will be increased emphasis 
upon administrative aspects of education, 

Fourth, there will be increased attention 
to training for moral judgment. 

Fifth, there is going to be an increased 
stress upon esthetics and culture in gen- 
eral, but especially upon the arts as one of 
the basic ways in which to learn how to 
make moral judgments. 

Sixth, there will be great emphasis upon 
education for leisure. 

Seventh, we shall probably introduce all 
students to at least the elementary princ- 
ples of mental hygiene. 

Eighth, schools of the future are going 
to be knit in tightly with all other com. 
munity organizations, 

When it comes to reducing these prop- 
ositions to terms of action, we may 
recall these words of the late justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes: 

“Life is action, the use of one’s powers. 
As to use them to their height is our joy 
and duty, so it is the one end that justifies 
itself... . Life is a roar of bargain and 
battle; but in the very heart of it there 
rises a mystic spiritual tone that gives 
meaning to the whole, and transmutes the 
dull details into romance. . . . To act is 
to affirm the worth of an end, and to 
persist in affirming the worth of an end 
is to make an ideal.” 

—From an address before the “School for 
Executives” held by the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges, an NEA De- 


partment. 
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this world conflict is the attack of 

the Axis Powers upon the mind. 
The kingdom of the mind has been in 
gravest danger ever since the Nazi bon- 
fre of May 10, 1933. In that fire 25,000 
representative books were burned, and 
from that date the influence of writers, 
artists, and teachers has been steadily 
weakened by those who fear free men’s 
thoughts. The world of books, of learn- 
ing, and of art, is one of the principal 
objectives for destruction by our enemies. 
We must not, therefore, put all our time 
on technical and military studies, im- 
portant tho they be. Spiritual growth 
and courage are the greatest needs of 
our young men and women as equip- 
ment for what they must face in this 
conflict between decency and _barbar- 
ism. Where better can they find such aid 
than from the world of art, in which 
literature plays so great a part? 

The 450th anniversary of Columbus’ 
discovery of America was celebrated this 
past October 12. No work has expressed 
the sufferings and bewilderment of the 
misunderstood Columbus more fully 
than Whitman’s The Prayer of Colum- 
bus. It dramatizes the tragedy and dream 
of the dying discoverer, even as Edna 
St. Vincent Millay’s recent poem on 
Lidice dramatizes the horror and cruelty 
of Nazi rule. 

As Columbus discovered a new world 
materially, so Woodrow Wilson’s dream 
was of a new world politically and spir- 
itually. The ploughshares of education 
must be beaten into swords, we know. 
But in such training for violence we 
must not forget the reason for this con- 
flict, which is for us a way of life in 
which civilization can climb up to a 
juster, kinder, and more united world. 
Art can aid in presenting the passion 
and need for such a life and the motives 


(y" OF THE Most alarming phases of 
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back of such human conduct. This pas- 
sion and this motive can be seen in mo- 
tion pictures like Sergeant York, Mrs. 
Miniver, and The Pied Piper. Even in 
a song-and-dance picture like Yankee 
Doodle Dandy, James Cagney’s por- 
trayal of George M. Cohan transmutes 
impersonation into strong patriotic ap- 
peal. The nostalgic music of Over There 
and The Grand Old Flag takes our 
thought straight on to Wake Island and 
the Battle of Midway, done with docu- 
mentation of fact and yet with art. We 
see the same passion and motive in radio 
plays like Stephen Vincent Benet’s They 
Burned the Books, and in stage dramas 
like Hellman’s Watch on the Rhine and 
Koch’s In Time To Come. 

When we recall the scene in Sergeant 
York where the uncouth country boy is 
trying to decide what is right for him to 
do, we understand the probable feelings 
of thousands of young men in similar 
circumstances today. How was it that a 
seemingly foreign war stretched out in 
its menace and threat to freedom until 
it engulfed him and all his kind? In 
Mrs. Miniver we see graphically por- 
trayed the valor of the human spirit, the 
dignity of common people. In The Pied 
Piper our hearts are kindled with the 
warmth of sympathy and understanding 
for all suffering, especially that of chil- 
dren. In They Burned the Books poets 
and writers of the free spirit pronounce 
again their faith in humanity as they 
protest against Hitler’s barbaric destruc- 
tion of their works. Kurt Mueller, the 
courageous Anti-Nazi German, is giving 
his life in the underground fight against 
the horror of a philosophy of savagery; 
he so presents the issues of this war that 
anyone seeing Watch on the Rhine 
cannot but be stimulated to greater effort 
in the cause of victory for the United 
Nations. 
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But of all the dramatic productions of 
recent years, the possibilities for great- 
ness loom largest in the play on Wood- 
row Wilson, In Time To Come. The 
author, Howard Koch, has not used this 
material always to greatest advantage. 
The production, as given in New York 
last December and January, was poor in 
stage setting and direction. Richard 
Gaines, who took the part of Wilson, 
was not entirely equal to the portraya! 
of such a tragic character. Yet, if the 
first essential of a work of art is that the 
material should be noble, that is, of im- 
port for good or evil to mankind in gen- 
eral, then the material of this play ranks 
beyond that of the greatest tragedies. 
For Wilson’s dream of a League of Na- 
tions, his effort to form a world organi- 
zation that would prevent war from 
again ravishing mankind, was of the 
greatest import. And the failure of that 
idea to take hold of American statesmen 
and people and to make them become a 
part of a properly implemented League 
has helped bring a global war. It must 
result either in the destruction or the 
saving of the democratic principles of 


life. 


‘Tus ARTICLE has a special timeliness in 
December, the birth month of Woodrow 
Wilson. Timely also are Wilson’s words of 
1917: “We are at the beginning of an age 
in which it will be insisted that the same 
standards of conduct and of responsibility 
for wrong done shall be observed among 
nations and their governments thai are ob- 


served among the individual citizens of 


civilized states.” 
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In Time To Come opens with the 
declaration of war, April 1917. Out of 
the shadow a light falls upon Wilson, 
reading the closing words: “The day 
has come when America is privileged to 
spend her blood and her might for the 
principles that gave her birth. . . . God 
helping her, she can do no other.” Then 
with the music of Over There, light 
fades. The scene shifts to the White 
House study, September 1918. President 
Wilson is slowly beating out upon his 
small typewriter portions of the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations. We learn 
that he has long been negotiating for 
and dreaming of the Armistice and that 
he wishes to go to Paris to participate 
in the peace negotiations. Judge Brandeis 
calls to discuss legal questions in connec- 
tion with a President’s right to leave the 
country while in office and declares that 
nothing in the Constitution forbids such 
a journey. Later President Wilson reads 
aloud to Colonel House the statement 
concerning international justice and 
open covenants openly arrived at. 

Next we see the Wilsons aboard the 
S. S. George Washington en route to 
Europe. We sit in on the ill-fated news 
conference in which the President an- 
gers the representatives of the Press. 
His native distrust of the whole news- 
paper clan thus hampers him at the out- 
set. Things look no better in the “Paris 
White House” in early January of 1919. 
In this scene come the first snarls of 
the projected peace treaty. As the curtain 
goes down, Wilson tells his wife that he 
feels completely isolated from all the 
world, that his effort to work out an 
organized world order is opposed by 
every statesman with whom he comes 
in contact. 

Now we reach the climax of this 
Odyssey of failure. It is in the famous 
Quai D’Orsay Conference Room. Wil- 
son is standing. Beside him, Lloyd 
George and Signor Sonino, talking 
amiably together, are by their manner 
almost shutting out Wilson. In a chair 
nearby sits the “old tiger,” Clemenceau, 
his black-gloved hands folded upon his 
stomach as he seems to be dozing peace- 
fully. Clemenceau suddenly awakens to 
enter into angry discussion with the 
President over the separation of the 
Rhineland. Clemenceau calls Wilson 
“pro-German.” Wilson retorts by calling 
the Frenchman a thief in his endeavor 
to steal from Germany’s boundaries. 


Back in the residence at Park Mon- 
ceau, the President tells Mrs. Wilson 
that he has nothing with which to re- 
turn to America save the Covenant. 
He must in some way persuade the 
American people to accept it. Fearing 
that the politicians, especially Henry 
Cabot Lodge, have turned Congress 
against him, he sees as his only hope 
an appeal to the people at large. The 
next scene is in the late summer of 1919 
back in the White House study. The 
President is pleading with Senator 
Lodge to aid in procuring the adoption 
of the Covenant by- Congress. Lodge 
bitterly refuses, declaring that Wilson 
has signed a peace treaty he scorned for 
the sake of the Covenant of a League 
that nobody else wants. 

The finale is in the study of the 
President in March 1921. We see him 
in his dressing grown, a paralytic, sick 
old man, tearing unread a letter from 
Colonel House. It drops to the floor. 
After Wilson has left the room, Secre- 
tary Tumulty picks it up and reads 
aloud to Dr. Grayson the paragraph in 
which Colonel House has tried to com- 
fort the President. It states that tho 
Wilson’s political enemies have won for 
the moment and seem to have the peo- 
ple with them, in time to come the poli- 
ticians will be proved to have been 
wrong, and the people will realize that 
Wilson was right and will ask God to 
bless him. 

In any really powerful play there 
must be certain high moments for the 
chief character. In this one we see Wil- 
son only in subdued or discouraged 
moods. But he did have his high mo- 
ments. I witnessed one of them myself, 
for I was in Paris on that December 
morning of 1918 when he entered the 
city in triumph. I can still see him in 
an open automobile beside the President 
of France, standing, his high silk hat 
in his hand, bowing on either side to 
the shouting, tumultuous crowds. They 
were gathered in hundreds of thousands 
to welcome him as the leader of democ- 
racy, the organizer of a new world 
where war would be no more. His face 
was radiant with that hope. All that 
day Paris rocked with an exultant joy, 
uttered in the cries of “Vive le President 
Wilson!” “Vive le President Wilson!” 

Then once again I saw him standing 
in an open car, bowing on either side 
to the crowds. The scene was the state 





fair in Pueblo, the time, late September 
1919. But there was no enthusiasm, no 
cries of “Long live President Wilson!” 
The people looked at him silently, with 
only curiosity in their gaze. I heard him 
speak to an assembly gathered there, 
appealing to his hearers to support the 
League. I saw him step forward, point. 
ing to the women with children in their 
arms and saying, “It is to you mothers 
I appeal, to you mothers, that those 
babies in your arms may not be forced 
into another war. I have seen too many 
crosses on graves in foreign fields, | 
implore you for the sake of your chil- 
dren to urge that we enter the League.” 
His face was drawn and white. Utter 
fatigue was upon him. The next morn. 
ing the papers stated that he had been 
taken ill and his private train was on 
its way back to Washington. Tho he 
did not die until the winter of 1924, for 
the time being the League was dead, so 
far as our country’s participation was 
concerned. 

But has not his prophecy come true? 
Surely in the midst of this global war 
in which our men are fighting on every 
battlefield in this world, we realize the 
wisdom of his statesmanship. Indeed, 
true to the closing words of the play, 
we see that he was far more practical 
than his opponents. He saw the impos- 
sibility of isolationism, a quarter of a 
century ahead of most of his country- 
men. Nor are his efforts lost. His dream 
must still come true. 

Each right-thinking man and woman 
in the country must bend every effort 
not only to win the war but to win the 
peace thru organized world effort, as 
Wilson tried to show us. Another 
League of Nations must be brought to 
birth, one in which Wilson’s country 
must take a leading responsibility for 
organizing and maintaining. This war 
must indeed be “a war to end war,” and 
the world order following must “make 
the world safe for democracy.” Thus 
Woodrow Wilson’s spirit lives, and the 
play, In Time To Come, appealingly 
presents this titanic struggle and implies 
that ours is the responsibility to make 
it successful in this our time. 

This play, then, tho in its construction 
not art at its best, still presents the pas- 
sion and motive behind the deeds of 
men. It speaks eloquently, therefore, for 
a place for literature in this warring 
universe. 
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Is Teaching Worth It? 





me by enumerating their quan- 

titative accomplishments, while I, 
helpless, cannot reply in kind. Not long 
ago a minister friend of mine elatedly 
reviewed his year’s pastorate, which was 
marked by a 5 percent gain in member- 
ship, an all-time high in number of 
communicants on a single Sunday, and 
an average Sunday school offering of 
$14.23. I can’t boast of increased enrol- 
ment, because I have little to do with 
that. I can’t reply to him casually, with- 
out pedantry, that 22 students passed a 
dificult test on “II Penseroso.” 

At a Kiwanis table a haberdasher 
summarized his day for me in terms of 
3 shirts, 2 belts, 4 neckties, 2 pairs of 
shoes, and 2 hats. “I made $8,” he 
whispered confidentially. I said to my- 
self, “Why, that’s just what I made.” 
My silence testified that I didn’t have 
much of a day. Afterward, I strolled 
over to the drug store and chatted with 
the owner. “Had a great day,” he said. 
“Between you and me, I got rid of 21 
boxes of Christmas candy I marked 
down. Netted me around $8.” But I 
couldn’t concretely calculate my worth 
—my $8. 

I headed toward the tidewater creek, 
where an open lawn and a few cypress 
trees, really the continuation of the 
school campus, ran into marshy banks. 
In spite of the romantic setting, I tried 
the prosaic process of forcibly breaking 
up my school day into quantitative 
items. Before a churning mill wheel, 
I peered down into a bubbling moon. 
Soon a dark, swaying figure on a tree 
trunk ruined all reverie. The posture 
had a familiar contour, because that 
form had flowed in exactly the same 
curve day after day before me in class. 

“Why, Arthur Mills,” I exclaimed, 
“what are you doing here? Fishing?” 

“No, English. That assignment you 
gave us. I took the moon. Noticed 


Pine by 1 Go, people embarrass 
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when I took out the ashes there was a 
full moon. I came out here to get a 
little ‘Il Penseroso’.” 

I was pleased to hear him link him- 
self so informally to Milton, and mumb- 
ling some pleasantry, I walked off, eager 
at this very moment to go straight back 
to the drug store crowd and tell them 
what a day I too had had: “Great da 
today; one boy sitting on a log.” 

Instead, I went home, inquiring, 
“What am I worth in items of service 
rendered?” One boy sitting on a log— 
what is it worth in terms of an itemized 
account that I could hand to the com- 
monwealth? Should I have a differ- 
entiated scale according to family in- 
come? When taking up Walden, how 
should I charge Barbara—whose father 
makes ten thousand a year—for my in- 
troduction to Thoreau’s doctrine of 
making one’s wants few, of having busi- 
ness to transact with one’s soul? And 
how shall I charge Marjorie, who lives 
all her winter nights in the carpetless, 
burlap-stuffed kitchen, with her seven 
brothers and sisters sprawling around 
her? 

I decided to select a typical day, chip 
it up into its component teaching acts, 
and evaluate every procedure in dollars 





One boy on a log—what is it worth? 





and cents. At random, I set down all 
that I had done on the preceding Thurs- 
day. 

On that day, at 8:40, I met Pauline 
in the hall and informed her that she 
had won a Northwestern summer 
scholarship in journalism, that included 
practically a free trip to Chicago and 
several weeks of glorious experiences like 
going thru newspaper houses, attending 
the theater, and sharing views with new 
people. Modest and easily embarrassed, 
she had had to be persuaded to write a 
letter, which I helped her to frame. I 
had written one also. 

All this took more time and skill than 
merely to match some girl with a 
random free offer, for I had primed her 
some months before in such a way that 
she herself never knew, so that her be- 
ing accepted was an honor to both of 
us. Suppose I put the following at the 
head of my price list for a bill to the 
community: Item one: A fee of 75¢ will 
be charged for all scholarships procured. 

My first class was studying “The 
Idylls of the King,” the downfall of the 
Round Table thru the sin of Lancelot. 
We discussed how one person can ruin 
the entire achievement of a group in 
spite of its noble aims. To revivify the 
medieval grail symbol I brought forth 
illustrations from our community. 

Would this recitation on group failure 
slightly strengthen some young heart’s 
wavering loyalty, bolster another’s wan- 
ing honesty, make another more sensi- 
tive to personal responsibility in a group 
enterprise? The crime bill of this coun- 
try runs into the billions. Surely I am 
not over-rating Victorian idealism if I 
ask for 50¢ to cover 25 pupils—future 
citizens, some of whom would even- 
tually sit on the town council. Item 
two: All classes in moralizing 2¢ per 
head. 

Ted, a last year’s graduate home on 
vacation from college, saw me at the 
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door between classes to return a book 
and gain an interview. After Pearl Har- 
ber he had been in the throes of mental 
conflict. He had asked why we should 
support the mistakes of the British 
upper class. A month later, in a coffee 
shop he had cried to me, “I’m a con- 
scientious objector; it’s the only way 
out.” I had talked with him for hours, 
lending him book after book, to help 
him work out his thoughts. Once he 
had said fiercely, “I’m only twenty; I 
don’t want to die.” I gave him Maxwell 
Anderson’s Valley Forge. 

Now, there in the doorway he said 
quietly, “I’ve signed up to go on an oil 
tanker this summer. I feel I’ve got to 
help.” Little does the layman know the 
dramas of school life. What was this 
guidance worth? Well, here goes. Item 
three: Guidance in a series of books on 
a common theme with personal discus- 
sion will be at a maximum of 5¢ per 
book. Without discussion, deduct 3¢. 
To one boy’s guidance in five books on 
what we are fighting for, with discus- 
sion, 25¢. 

There is a scene in Hardy’s The Re- 
turn of the Native in which Clym and 
his mother argue about success. Clym 
asks, “Mother, what is doing well?” 
In this, my second class, the seniors 
and I asked this question with Clym. 
Our investigation led us to list pleasures 
beyond the power of wealth, to examine 
poverty and happiness, to ask what the 
true ends of life are. Was this hour 
stimulating enough to create a sym- 
pathy toward liberal reform and a 
quickening appreciation of the proper 
place of money in one’s life? Did I blot 
out a portion of the crass materialism 
with which the community had already 
saturated them? With 18 in class, let’s 
say it was worth about go¢. Item four: 
All attacks on materialism will be at 5¢ 
per head. 

That afternoon I advised Slim to 
take up agriculture at college. He had 
never given this course a thought, altho 
endowed for it by both talent and ex- 
perience. A few years ago I did this for 
another boy who now is well-established 
in government work. My recommenda- 
tion will change the course of Slim’s life. 
What is it worth? Many a time I spend 
an evening with parents and children, 
helping them pick suitable careers. 
Item five: $1 for all adjustment of 
talent to appropriate careers. 


My next class was letter writing— 
letters of application, including drills on 
proper letter mechanics, the tone to 
adopt, the most effective way to present 
a thumbnail sketch of one’s ability, and 
scrupulous neatness. Some wrote appli- 
cations for jobs they wanted the coming 
summer. If just one landed a job, now 
or years later, because neatness of mar- 
gins impressed an employer, would my 
service be worth a dollar? Item six: 
Instruction in letter writing, 4¢ a letter 
mastered in presentable style. 

During the activity period I gave an 
illustrated talk on Pompeii to my Travel 
Club. I brought 25 provincial youths 
first-hand experience at considerable cost 
to myself. Would 50¢ be too much to 
charge at 2¢ apiece admission? Item 
seven: All prodding at inbred ideas 
thru travel talks will cost 2¢ per head. 

Agreement of subject and verb was 
next, for the juniors. Constant remis- 
sion in such elementary usage may be 
embarrassing before people with whom 
we need to converse on equal terms, 
may stamp us as mediocre. Item eight: 
One hour of functional usage will be 
at the rate of 3¢ per head. 

After school I labored to make a 
country boy—who fed the pigs, milked 
the cows, and studied by oil lamps— 
into a haughty, blue-blooded Darcy of 
the eighteenth century, for our school 
play, “Pride and Prejudice.” Last night 
after a six-weeks’ rehearsal he turned in 
a charming performance, his diction 
and poise improved. Many others in the 
cast had to be drilled in enunciation. 
Was that two-hour rehearsal worth a 
dollar? These highschool plays are the 
best the town has to offer. Item nine: 
All play-directing in overtime hours 
will be at 50¢ per hour. 

One of my students stole some money. 
I gave him a good Dutch-uncle talk. 
If he resolved not to do it again, would 
a quarter be a fair price? Item ten: 
All moral reform actually accomplished 
will be priced at 25¢ per evil uprooted. 

During noon hour I spent 15 minutes 
violently lecturing young Dick, who 
usually keeps quiet for a week after 
such a heavy dose, as a result of which 
the class and I, are free to conduct un- 
molested the normal processes of educa- 
tion. Item eleven: All extra treatment 
beyond the normal handling, 20¢ per 
head. 





COMMONWEALTH OF DOVER, DR. 
To— 

Helping to secure scholarship....... $ 75 
Old-time Victorian ideals (25 @ 2¢) 50 
Guidance in American heritage (5 


books @ 5¢) TTT SeETECE Eee 125 
Analysis of materialistic success (18 

OS ak errr re 90 
Aiding boy’s career. ............... 1.00 


Letters of application (25 @ 4¢).... 1.00 
Travel talk (25 @ 2¢)............. 50 


Functional usage of grammar (33 @ 
Grooming boy to be Darcy (2 hours 
overtime) +. cn 
Lecture on stealing—may need fur- 
ther treatment 
Special treatment to Dick.......... 20 


For this particular day I should turn 
back to the state 66¢ of the $8. But on 
some days I may run 8¢ or 11¢ over, 
because of a chance debate or an as- 
sembly program. Occasionally, too, I 
go a dozen miles out and back, for some 
rural pupil who attends my night re- 
hearsal. Why not pick someone closer 
home? Well, those boys, who seldom 
have a chance for such extra activities, 
need the experience. By doing such odds 
and ends I could absorb the 66¢ I owe 
the state. 

About ten, as I thus sat tabulating my 
day’s accounts, I heard the door bell, 
and then a call that two boys wanted 
a word with me. Two graduates were 
seeking advice. For over three years one 
had sent home $5 a week, out of a $14 
salary, to support his fatherless brothers 
and sisters. “Do I not owe something to 
myself—now at twenty-two?” he asked. 
The other, who had just quit college 
because he couldn’t afford to stay, 
wanted to hitchhike to Washington for 
a job the next day. They were desperate 
for advice. We talked until twelve. 

When I was alone, I looked at the 
“books.” Such nocturnal interruptions 
were frequent enough that I felt justi- 
fied in chalking up another item: Visita 
tion in the night—66¢. 

In bed, I imagined myself outside the 
cigar and sports store, holding forth, 
to the grocer and the tile setter and the 
city engineer, “Had a big day today— 
one scholarship, two lives altered, 25 
letters, 25 to Pompeii, 33 on verbs, one 
reformed, one groomed, one bawled out, 
18 on success, 25 on ideals—132 items 


for $8. 
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Building Strong Bodies for Wartime Service 


EDITORIAL NOTE—The following is a condensation of a manual, pHysicaL FIT- 


NESS IN PREPARATION FOR THE ARMED FORCES AND WARTIME SERVICE—A 


MANUAL FOR HIGHSCHOOLS, prepared by a committee representing the U. S. 
Office of Education, the Army, the Navy, the U. S. Public Health Service, and 
the profession in the field. N. P. Neilson, executive secretary of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation (an NEA Depart- 


ment), who prepared this abstract, was a member of the committee. Write to the 


Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for information about the 


bulletin. 





cation calls for emphasis on in- 

struction and practice in aquatics, 
gymnastics, combatives, sports and 
games, and other vigorous activities 
adapted in intensity and duration to the 
individual needs of pupils. One regular 
school period daily of instruction in 
physical education for all pupils is 
recommended. The instructional period 
should be supplemented by an elaborate 
participation program including intra- 
mural and interscholastic athletics. 

All normal pupils should participate 
in competitive athletics, mass athletics, 
road work, hikes, weekend journeys, 
and similar events for at least ten hours 
each week in addition to the physical 
education period included in the school 
schedule. 

In its minimum essentials, this pro- 
gram calls for but two changes in the 
usual highschool program—an increase 
in teaching time allotted to instruction 
in physical education, and an increase 
in the intensity of the exercises. 

Large numbers of pupils now en- 
rolled in highschools will enter into ac- 
tive service in the armed forces and war- 
time industry in the immediate future. 
In addition to the boys who will be 
called to some form of service, it has 
been estimated that by the end of 1943, 
about 6,000,000 women will be em- 
ployed in war production, many of 
whom will be drawn from the high- 
school age group. These youth must be 
fit not only from the standpoint of tech- 
nical skill and morale, but also phys- 
ically fit. 

Young men inducted into military 
service, whose physical examinations 
reveal no serious physical defects, lack 


Asien" PROGRAM Of physical edu- 


development, strength, and endurance 
to such a degree that the program of 
military training is retarded for several 
months while the recruits are being 
built up physically. The purpose of the 
wartime program of physical education 
is the development of strength, endur- 
ance, stamina, physical skills that will 
be of direct value and use in the armed 
forces and war work, and an attitude 
and viewpoint that will cause the pupils 
to support wholeheartedly the war 
effort. 

Factors that affect, favorably or ad- 
versely, the development and mainte- 
nance of a desirable level of physical 
fitness are [a] participating regularly in 
a rational program of physical educa- 
tion, [b] physical defects, [c] communi- 
cable disease, [d] accidents, [e] nutri- 
tion, [f] environment, and [g] personal 
health habits. 

The success of a physical fitness pro- 
gram in highschools will depend largely 
on adjustments in the school program 
that must be made by school adminis- 
trators. These minimum essentials must 
be provided: Adequate time in the daily 
schedule, a competent teacher, and a 
place for conducting the classes. The 
state department of education, the local 
superintendent of schools, and the prin- 
cipal of each highschool have functions 
that must be performed if the program 
is to be well conducted. Responsibilities 
of these administrators are outlined in 
the Manual. 

Each teacher can and should use initi- 
ative in developing and using plans for 
his own particular situation. He has 
specific responsibilities for selecting the 
activities to be included in the program, 
arranging for the time schedule, organ- 


izing the class and class period, develop- 
ing a suitable testing program, planning 
the intramural and interscholastic pro- 
grams, and planning for cooperation 
with other agencies. 

A careful selection of students is 
needed before the training starts. It is 
necessary to differentiate between the 
healthy students who are able to take 
the full program and those not quite 
healthy who cannot take the program 
in its original form. Physical education 
in the armed forces has a basic safety 
factor which is absent in many schools. 
In the Army and Navy the men have 
been found to be healthy by a thoro 
medical examination and they have con- 
venient opportunities for medical con- 
sultation. In many schools, the pupils 
have neither one nor the other and 
hence in such schools vigorous training 
needs to be supervised closely. 

The selection of pupils by teachers 
for participation in physical education 
should be based on [1] case history, [2] 
physical inspection, and [3] careful ob- 
servation during the first weeks of train- 
ing. The health history of each pupil 
dealing with illness and with his phys- 
ical and mental development furnishes 
most of the data that the teacher needs 
for his selection. The physical inspec- 
tion and observation during training 
may help to find the status of the pupil 
so that the training may be adapted to 
his needs. 

ACTIVITIES FOR BOYS 


Our armed forces are operating under 
conditions that demand an ability on 
the part of the individual to handle 
himself successfully in the water while 
fully clothed. Hence, highschool pupils 
should learn to stay afloat for a long 
period of time, to swim under water, 
and to swim long distances without 
exhaustion. 

Gymnastic exercises may be used to 
improve muscle tone and bodily devel- 
opment. Marching and running, road 
work, cross-country and obstacle run- 
ning, relays, stunts, conditioning exer- 
cises, apparatus activities, tumbling and 
combative activities should be included 
in the program. The sports and games 
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recommended are: Group games, track 
and field, skating, camping, cycling, 
basketball, field hockey, football, six- 
men football, touch football, soccer, 


speedball, and volleyball. 


ACTIVITIES FOR GIRLS 


Physical fitness is as important for 
girls and women as for boys and men. 
Girls must be prepared to carry on work 
directly related to the winning of the 
war, even tho not on the fighting front. 
Many women are now at work in de- 
fense industry and farming, serving as 
nurses, medical social workers and 
recreation leaders with the American 
Red Cross, with the USO, and other 
organizations. The educational pro- 
gram for girls must be changed to meet 
these needs. 

Women in the American Red Cross 
and in other branches of the service 
which may be sent overseas must be 
completely at home in water while fully 
clothed. They must be able to stay afloat 
for a long period of time and be ready 
to give assistance to others when neces- 
sary. These needs, therefore, should be 
emphasized at the present time rather 
than recreative aspects of swimming. 
The most valuable strokes in emergency 
situations are the side, breast, back, and 
trudgen strokes. 

The great value of gymnastics for 
girls is that the movements can be used 


to develop specific parts of the body. 





Courtesy, San Diego Schools 


The duration and intensity of the dos- 
age can be controlled. The objectives 
are to develop strength and endurance, 
skill and ability, and assist in the main- 
tenance of erect carriage. Running, ob- 
stacle races, relays, stunts, conditioning 
exercises, and apparatus activities may 
serve as developmental activities for 
girls. 

Acquiring skill in any activity is de- 
pendent largely upon timing and upon 
judging space relationships. As skill 
improves, harder and longer periods of 
work can be sustained if a rhythm of 
work is established. Rhythmics are 
unique in contributing this particular 
training to wartime efficiency. They also 
are effective in developing endurance 
and strength. 

Sports and games provide for strenu- 
ous big-muscle activity and contribute 
to the development of speed and endur- 
ance. They afford a wide opportunity 
for the practice of desirable character 
traits. With these ideas in mind, funda- 
mental game skills, leadup games, field- 
ball, soccer, speedball, field hockey, 
basketball, volleyball, hiking, camping, 
skating, bicycling, horseback riding, 
and skeet shooting should be included 
in the physical education program for 
girls. 

TESTS AND STANDARDS 

The Manual presents achievement 
standards taken from the best available 
sources. In the program of training for 





physical fitness, teachers should stress 
the daily performance of special aetiyj. 
ties with ever-increasing frequency and 
duration of participation. As this pro. 
cedure is followed, improvement jp 
ability will be rapid and new standards 
will evolve. For the present, pupils able 
to secure “superior” ratings in any test 
items should be encouraged to spend 
more time in the items of the program 
in which their ratings are below the 
level of “superior.” 

To conserve time in testing, detailed 
standards are given for 18 tests for boys 
from which the instructor should 
choose 10 tests as a battery. The tests 
have been grouped into three categories 
according to the general muscle groups 
primarily tested, [1] arm and shoulder 
girdle, [2] abdomen and back, and [3] 
legs. 

It is recommended that in any battery 
of ten tests no less than three be chosen 
from each category and that the first 
test listed in each category be included, 
The tests recommended are: Category 1 
—push-ups, pull-ups, dips on parallel 
bars, 15-foot rope climb, and bar vault. 


Category 2—sit-ups, hanging half-lever, | 


leg lift, forward bend, and back twist. 
Category }—potato race, jump and 
reach, standing broad jump, running 
broad jump, 1o0-yard dash, 440-yard 
run, and 880-yard run. 

Boys in highschool differ greatly in 
age, height, and weight. These factors 
tend to favor or handicap them in ath- 
letic performance. Since to classify boys 
according to only one factor is unfair, 
a classification plan based on age, 
height, and weight is used. Standards 
for each test to be met for ratings of 
superior, excellent, good, fair, and poor, 
are given in a table. 

There is a scarcity of authentic data 
on tests for highschool girls. Descrip- 
tions of the tests and the standards for 
jump and reach, potato race, soccef 
throw-in, swimming 20 yards, and 
swimming 40 yards are included for 
girls. 

Programs in the control of communi 
cable diseases, in nutrition, in providing 
a healthful environment, of health guid- 
ance and health teaching also contribute 
to the development and maintenance of 
physical fitness. It is hoped that details 
concerning these programs will be dealt 
with in subsequent publications of the 
U. S. Office of Education. 
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Educating for 


SULIAL PERSPECTIVE 





of universal stress and strife, a 

period of cataclysmic political, eco- 
nomic, and social upheaval unparalleled 
in modern times. The very foundations 
of civilization are now under heavy at- 
tack, and on every hand educators cry 
out: “What resources have we for win- 
ning the eventual peace as well as the 
present war? In this hour of peril, how 
shall we envision our enduring responsi- 
bility as practical schoolmen in a great 
democracy ?” 

Perhaps this crucial question may be 
answered in terms of one single phrase— 
the provision of social perspective. For 
in our kind of a world no people can 
long hope to manage their collective 
affairs democratically—whether in war 
or in peace—unless they possess a large 
measure of social perspective upon their 
fundamental domestic and international 
relationships. Lacking adequate perspec- 
tive upon the nature and causes of the 
current world crisis, for instance, they 
will almost surely diagnose surface 
symptoms as ultimate causes, and will 
therefore seek relief in essentially quack 
palliatives which cannot possibly pro- 
vide enduring social health. For while 
quack remedies may initially serve to 
mitigate alarming symptoms, they often 
aggravate the underlying disease, some- 
times by temporarily concealing its true 
nature, sometimes by actually extending 
its ravages. 

Our primary obligation, therefore, is 
to provide for the people of our time a 
functional perspective upon the real na- 
ture and imperative implications of the 
total social crisis confronting this gen- 
eration. And as a minimum program of 
approach to that essential perspective we 
must, thru every effective means, help 
the children and adults of this nation to 
[1] analyze realistically the fundamental 
nature of our world crisis, [2] compre- 
hend fully thé resultant American prob- 
lem, and [3] carry on thru our schools 
a continuous and comprehensive study 


(} Is an age of instability, an era 


EDWARD 6G. OLSEN 


Director of the School of Education 
Russell Sage College, Troy, New York 


of this American problem in its world 
setting. 


I. THE NATURE OF THE WORLD CRISIS 


Our civilization is increasingly inter- 
dependent. Evidence may perhaps be 
typified in the fact that in 1933 natives 
of Sumatra’s jungles were paving their 
roads with unsold rubber and wonder- 
ing how long the American depression 
was going to last. 

Interdependence is the result of an 
expanding technology. Equipped with a 
gun, an ax, and a bag of salt, the enter- 
prising pioneer of even a century ago 
could plunge into the American wilder- 
ness and there survive in splendid iso- 
lation. Of all civilized people, he was 
the most independent, since the tools 
necessary for his survival were his per- 
sonal possessions, few in number and 
simple in nature. But under the impact 
of the emergent industrial revolution 
with its machine and power ages, that 
“rugged individualism” has given way 
to an imperious interdependence occa- 
sioned by the practical necessities of 
minute occupational specialization. 

Technological and institutional habits 
of thinking are now fundamentally in 
conflict. Our modern culture is basically 
contradictory in nature. In its technolog- 
ical aspects it is essentially rational, dy- 
namic, and relativistic; but in its insti- 
tutional aspects it is predominantly emo- 
tional, static, and absolutistic. When 
analyzing our technology, for example, 
we proudly exalt progressive, experi- 
mental, and scientific outlooks; but 
when examining our institutions we 
angrily defend traditional, established, 
dogmatic viewpoints. The result of this 
intellectual dichotomy is growing popu- 
lar confusion, bewilderment, and social 
strife. 

Resultant institutional lag has now 


produced a social crisis worldwide in 
scope. Depression and war are the chief 
scourges of the modern world, and the 
basic cause of both is a lag of institu- 
tional development behind technolog- 
ical advance. In the domestic area, for 
example, widespread poverty recur- 
rently descends upon the western world 
primarily because our technical ability 
to produce goods has outstripped our 
social ability to distribute them. And in 
the international area war rages chiefly 
because our traditional political system 
of absolute national sovereignties is 
becoming increasingly incompatible 
with the stark realities of an emerging 
planetary economy. 

Our generation must, therefore, 
choose whether to decrease technology 
or to increase public planning. Tech- 
nology has produced an interdependent 
society, and increasingly our basic civic 
problem is that of harnessing the gigan- 
tic powers of modern technology to 
promote the universal welfare of man. 
Technology and planning are function- 
ally synonymous; if we would expand 
the one, we shall have to extend the 
other in commensurate degree. Not 
“guns or butter,” but machines or plan- 
ning is the ultimate choice we shall 
have to make. 


II. AMERICA’S BASIC PROBLEM 


To defend democracy we must ad- 
vance the common welfare. We may 
build a thousand superdreadnoughts 
and a million flying fortresses, but they 
will not preserve our democracy if mass 
unemployment, black despair, and civic 
dry-rot come to permeate the popula- 
tion after the last shot in this war has 
been fired. To save democracy, we must 
make democracy work economically as 
well as politically, in days of peace as 
in times of war. While defending de- 
mocracy against aggressive forces from 
without and subversive elements from 
within, we must labor together to im- 
prove it. 
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To advance the common welfare we 
must make rapid progress in the insti- 
tutional aspect of society. The genera- 
tions before us largely solved the tech- 
nical problem of conquering physical 
nature and bending its powers to the 
uses of men. Ours is now the social 
problem of catching up the social lag by 
developing collective controls sufficient 
to guarantee that in the future, man’s 
technology shall always be fully used 
for his genuine welfare and never again 
to master or destroy him. 

Prerequisite to genuine institutional 
progress is an objective formulation of 
America’s basic problem. Until we de- 
velop accurate perspective upon the na- 
ture, limitations, and social imperatives 
of the confronting situation we shall 
possess no adequate sense of purpose or 
of direction, and in consequence can 
only strike out blindly into the social 
darkness. That is why we had better 
define the American problem in opera- 
tional terms before daring to attack it. 

The fundamental American problem 
may be defined as that of wisely utiliz- 
ing varied resources for democratic so- 
cial ends. If the American dream is ever 
to become a reality in the lives of all 
our people, we shall first have to use 
our mighty resources to build a far more 
adequate peacetime society than that we 
have possessed. We shall have to an- 
swer satisfactorily such basic queries as 
these: How shall we arrange to distrib- 
ute to everyone that relative abundance 
of material goods which industry is now 
technically able to produce? How can 
we provide for maximum use of experts 
in government, while at the same time 
retaining popular control over them? 
By what means can we share in estab- 
lishing a world society of mutual bene- 
fit to all people, so that justice and last- 
ing peace may universally prevail? How, 
in short, can we use our many resources 
to help build an enduring civilization 
of plenty, beauty, tolerance, freedom, 
and peace. 

Constructive attack upon this prob- 
lem requires democratic public planning 
of a high order. Planning is neither new 
nor untried; it has always been inherent 
in social organization in greater or lesser 
degree, in private or public affairs, 
in dictatorial or democratic form. But 
in an age of technology, welfare plan- 
ning becomes increasingly essential, and 
if we are not able to plan democratically 


then perchance we shall have planning 
done for us dictatorially. And what a 
paradox that in our democratic nation 
the most conspicuous examples of public 
planning have been for purposes of 
destruction! We plan for war and we 
planned for scarcity, yet the common 
welfare continually demands that we 
learn to plan for peace and plenty. 

From these ten basic theses concern- 
ing our existing social order, this con- 
clusion seems to emerge: Technology 
requires specialization, which produces 
interdependence, which demands co- 
ordination, which compels planning, 
which should be democratically organ- 
ized for purposes of general social ad- 
vance. With this fundamental conclu- 
sion in mind—a conclusion forced upon 
us by the existent realities of life today— 
let us analyze the third major area 
under consideration, the role of the 
school in promoting comprehensive 
study of this American problem in its 
world setting. 


III. THE SCHOOL’S RESPONSIBILITY 


American schools must seek to meet 
the basic needs of American democracy. 
We are all agreed that this nation needs 
now to develop functional education for 
the defense of American democracy. 
But if the logic of the previous ten 
theses is accepted, it becomes apparent 
that in our time “education for democ- 
racy” must signify among other things 
the development of genuine social per- 
spective upon this fundamental prob- 
lem of resource planning. For if tech- 
nology compels welfare planning which 
public opinion rejects, the democratic 
social structure itself may collapse as the 
people in their fear and resentment turn 
demagogs into dictators. We must never 
forget that prolonged unemployment, 
like continued warfare, is a deadly 
enemy of the democratic process. 

Present approaches to the problem of 
social perspective are inadequate. ‘o 
most children and to many teachers the 
departmentalized subject fields of the 
conventional school curriculum are like 
separated pieces of a jigsaw puzzle, ex- 
cept that unlike the puzzle pieces the 
school subjects are usually studied in- 
tensively for their own sakes rather than 
as integral aspects of that “seamless web” 
called life. Too often neither pupils nor 
teachers develop true perspective upon 
the significance of individual subjects 





in relation to other subjects or to the 
imperious needs of life itself. Even in 
the study of national resources this fun. 
damental fault is glaringly apparent, 
Let us examine quickly this contention, 

America’s national resources include 
five major types: natural resources, tech- 
nological resources, human resources, 
institutional resources, and aspirational 
resources. All these resources should be 
efficiently utilized in carefully coordi- 
nated fashion toward the solution of 
the basic American problem analyzed 
above. Yet school study of these five 
types of resources, operating in inter- 
related fashion, is practically unknown 
in the United States today. Altho “con- 
servation of resources” courses are 
widely offered, they almost invariably 
deal solely with natural resources and 
largely ignore the other four kinds. So 
also have several workshops in “educa- 
tion and resources” recently held on 
college campuses. 

Any adequate approach must provide 
for comprehensive study of all America’s 
resources in their functional interrela- 
tionship. If our schools are to serve 
effectively the cause of democratic so- 
ciety in this age of crucial interdepend- 
ence, they must give central considera- 
tion to the significance and potentialities 
of all resources in their interactional 
bearing upon the American problem as 
identified previously ‘and as pictured 
upon the accompanying chart. Notice 
the civic necessity—and hence the edu- 
cational imperative—of approaching this 
American problem in terms of a func- 
tional flow of resources as follows: raw 
MATERIALS (earth resources) are trans- 
formed by TecHNoLocy (machines), con- 
trolled by rzorte (human labor), work- 
ing thru institutions (mass habits), 
and directed toward aspirations (civic 
goals). These varied resources, care- 
fully conserved and democratically co- 
ordinated, provide the only possible 
basis for building that society of rela- 
tive plenty, beauty, tolerance, freedom, 
and peace which is in final essence the 
solution of the American problem and 
hence the ultimate consummation of 
the American dream. 

School study of America’s resources 
in their functional flow makes impera- 
tive an integrated science-social studies 
curriculum sequence. Science deals 
largely with material things; social 
studies with people, institutions, and 
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Mass Habits | 


DICTATORIAL 2 


ASPIRATIONS 
Civic Goals 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


RESPONSIBILITY 


Promote Comprehensive Study of All National Resources 


ideas. When the study of resources is 
approached thru science courses, there- 
fore, primary concern is given to earth 
resources and perhaps to technology. 
And when resources are analyzed in 
social studies courses, most emphasis 
naturally falls upon institutions, aspira- 
tions, and people. Yet, as we have just 
seen, the whole meaning of the Ameri- 
can problem will be missed unless ail 
resources are studied, and then not only 
as separate areas but also in their func- 
tional interflow. That is why the inte- 
grated approaches of both science and 
social studies are essential to the devel- 
opment of social perspective in children 
and adults alike. 

Thus it becomes apparent that we 
teachers will contribute most to the task 
of winning the peace as well as the war 
as we lead our people in vital and con- 
tinuous study of all aspects of society 
in their actual inter-relatedness. This 
study might well include: 


EARTH RESOURCES: Types, extent, his- 
toric depletion, present use, future poten- 
tialities. Question: Have we the necessary 





raw materials out of which to fashion a 
civilization of peace, plenty, and beauty? 
If not, what do we lack? Where may it be 
procured or how devised? 

TECHNOLGY: Its development thru handi- 
craft, machine, and power ages; present use 
in relation to need; future potential. Ques- 
tion: Have we the tools and technics by 
which available and procurable earth re- 
sources may be fabricated into producers’ 
and consumers’ goods adequate to support 
a civilization of peace, plenty, and beauty? 
If not, what is needed, and how might it 
be secured? 

peopLe: The history of labor, racial and 
cultural backgrounds, occupational needs 
and trends, individual differences and ca- 
pacities, population trends. Question: Have 
we the competent administrators; execu- 
tives; professional, skilled, and unskilled 
workers necessary for the adequate trans- 
formation of earth resources thru technol- 
ogy? If not, whom do we need? Where 
do we need them? How can we get them? 

mnstiTuTIONs: Their growth and devel- 
opment; present functional value as chan- 
nels of operation thru which technology 
may be applied to raw materials by people 
for the benefit of all. Question: Have we 
adequately functional group habits and 


agencies whereby we may utilize fully our 
raw materials and our technology for the 
building of a better democratic society? If 
not, what changes and what developments 
seem to be needed? 

AsprrATions: Their origin and nature, 
actuality and illusion, strengths and weak- 
nesses. Question: Have we a sufficiently in- 
spiring social vision against which we may 
constantly measure the extent of our suc- 
cess in applying technology to raw ma- 
terials thru institutional channels? If not, 
where can it be found? How can it be 
emphasized into a flaming devotion to the 
common human good? 


Confronting us today is the greatest 
civic responsibility and professional ob- 
ligation which has fallen upon teachers 
in any age—to develop popular, intelli- 
gent, social perspective thru a continu- 
ous study of varied resources, to the end 
that the American problem—which is 
also the world problem—may be suc- 
cessfully recognized, attacked, and ulti- 
mately solved. Not otherwise shall the 
democracy we cherish be preserved, 
strengthened, and extended from pres- 
ent days of war into enduring years of 
universal peace. 
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Prepared by the Research Division of the National Education Association. 
Local regulations and many details of state laws necessarily omitted. 








STATE TENURE 
ALABAMA....... Probationary period—3 years. Teachers, supervisors, 
and principals 
ARIZONA........ EN nba, odkS'ee's cous ose dé ob seen 


ne hw alsin alae euie sis 


CALIFORNIA... .. Probationary period—3 years. ll certificated em- 
ployees in districts of more than 850 average daily 
attendance; optional with boards in other districts 

COLORADO...... Perm. tenure after probationary period in certain dists. 

CONNECTICUT. .. .| Continuing contracts outside of cities with local tenure 

DELAWARE...... ET MEET ss oo oss cd onc ae occses sce 


DIST. OF COL... . All teachers 


Probationary period—1 yr. 


FLORIDA........ Permanent tenure after probation in certain districts 

GEORGIA........ Permanent tenure after probationary period in certain 
districts 

ee ae eet IL od. bs in a «ohh. gen CEREUS OM wages Sob 6s a0 

ILLINOIS......-- Permanent tenure in certain districts; continuing con- 
tracts in some districts; contracts for more than one 
year permitted in other districts 

INDIANA... Probationary period—5 years. All licensed employees 
in city and town school systems. Continuing con- 
tracts for all teachers not on tenure 

IOWA... ....-+-- Continuing contracts 

KANSAS........ Permanent tenure after probation in certain districts 

KENTUCKY...... Probationary period—4 yrs, Teachers......... 

LOUISIANA. ..... Probationary period—3 yrs. All certified employees 

MAINE......... Contracts for more than one year permitted. 

MARYLAND...... Probationary period—2 yrs. All certified employees 


MASSACHUSETTS. | Probationary period—3 yrs. All teachers and superin- 
tendents, except union and district superintendents 


MICHIGAN...... Permanent tenure optional; local voters permitted to 
adopt in each district 
MINNESOTA. .... Permanent tenure after probationary period in certain 
districts; continuing contracts elsewhere 
MISSISSIPPI... .. Contracts over one year permitted in some districts 
MISSOURI. ...... ET 7 Jo coun bwckdisteccesss 
MONTANA. ...... re 
NEBRASKA...... I, . . occccnccccsnscecoedreses 
canines 


Continuing contracts 


NEW JERSEY...- | Probationary period—3 yrs. Teachers, supervisors, and 
principals 

NEW MEXICO. ..-/ Continuing contracts Phd chetdo dips a eeeanene 

NEW YORK...... Permanent tenure after probationary period in certain 


districts 
NORTH CAROLINA | Continuing contracts....................2.0e0ee000: 


NORTH DAKOTA. - | Contracts over one year permitted in some districts 


OMID. ..-. 2200s Permanent tenure compulsory in larger districts; 
optional in smaller districts 

OKLAHOMA..... Annual election............ 

GRBSON. . 2.22050. Permanent tenure after probationary period in certain 
districts. Continuing contracts elsewhere 

PENNSYLVANIA... | Probationary period—2 yrs. All professional em- 
ployees 


RHODE ISLAND. Pere 


SOUTH CAROLINA Continuing contracts outside of cities having local 


tenure 
SOUTH DAKOTA. . 


TEES. «<< - « Permanent tenure after probationary period in certain 
districts 

TERAS. coc cceces Contracts for more than one year permitted 

WT xe ananens 


VERMONT.... 


eats 6 ute dhs in.é 00 «casos Uae deed hd stein’ 
WASHINCTON....| Continuing contracts.......................... 
WEST VIRGINIA... | Continuing contracts........................... 
WISCONSIN...... Permanent tenure after probationary period in first- 
class cities; vocational school, and teachers colleges 
WYOMING....... (Supreme Court limits contracts to one year) 
SS eRe a aa ne 
HAWAII......... Permanent tenure after probationary period 








* Incomplete for 
1942 legislation. 








Statewide LEGISLA 


RETIREMENT 


State-teacher *; minimum age 60; no service requirement; comp, ret, 


State payments only; minimum age 60; 30 yrs. service 
State-teacher; minimum age 60; 25 yrs. service; comp. ret. in dj ev 
local board after age 65 | 
State-teacher; no minimum age; 30 yrs. service. 


er 
tee 
* ebay 





District-teacher; minimum age 62 
State-teacher; minimum age 60; no service requirement; comp. Tet. age 





State-teacher; minimum age 50; 15 yrs. service; comp. ret. age 70. _.. 


State-teacher; no min. age; 35 yrs. service; comp. ret. age 66... __ 





State-teacher; 


minimum age 60: no service - requirement ; ‘comp. Tet. re 
State-teacher; 


minimum age 60; 20 yrs. service; comp. ret. age 70. Me s: 


State-teacher; minimum age 60 or 35 yrs. service; compulsory age 7) 


State-teacher; minimum age 60; 30 yrs. service 


State-teacher; minimum age 60; no service requirement; comp, age Tiggstior 





State-teacher; minimum age 60; no service requirement; compulsory 8 


State-teacher; minimum age 60; 30 yrs. service; 
yrs. service 


State-teacher; 


smaller pension 


minimum age 55 or 30 yrs. service 





State-teacher; minimum age 60; 15 yrs. service; comp. ret. age 70 


State-teacher; minimum age 60; 30 yrs. service 


State-teacher; minimum age 60 women, 65 men; 30 yrs. service. ..... 











State-teacher; minimum age 62; no service requirement; compulsory 
State payments only; minimum age 60; 20 yrs. service for full pensin 
State-teacher; minimum age 60; 25 yrs. service; 35 yrs. service sc 
of age; compulsory age 70 plu 
State-teacher; minimum age 60; no service requirement; comp. ret, j 
State-teacher; no minimum age; 25 yrs. service 
State-teacher; minimum age 60; 36 yrs. service regardless of age; less 
steed age 70 hew 
SPE ERIE IE RR A io 
bo: 


; 10 yrs. service; compulsory age 70... $n sc 
plu 


State-teacher; minimum age 62 


State contributions only; no minimum age; 35 yrs. service 





dise 


State-teacher °; minimum age 60; 30 yrs. service; comp. ret. in 


board after age 60 


State-teacher; minimum age 60; 20 yrs. service; comp. ret. age 70....< 


age 55 with ® 





State-teacher; minimum age 60 with 15 yrs. service; 
service; comp. ret. age 70 

State-teacher; optional membership; minimum age men, 65; 
30 yrs. service 

State-teacher; minimum age 65; no service requirement, except for 
in service when law was enacted in 1942; comp. ret. age 70 

State-teacher; no minimum age; 30 yrs. service........ — 0 





wormed, 














State-teacher; minimum age 60 with 5 yrs. service or 35 yrs. service 
less of age 
State-teacher; minimum age 50; no service requirement 





Law repealed 1933 
State-teacher; minimum age 60; compulsory age 70 





® “State-teacher"—contributions by both state and teachers. 
> System has not received any state moneys to date and is therefore not in open 









for Teacher Welfare * 


MINIMUM SALARY 





SICK LEAVE 





. Tet, aye salaries, varying with training; 


For good cause; maximum 1 year; not 
1s fixed by state board 


impair tenure status 


li oa << than 75 percent of new revenue 
‘ts to be used for teachers’ salaries) 
MENG Fie bs Ph Bae o's a 8's 


sick leave with pay 


...,.. ye salaries, varying with training 


Pe) Se ee ee ee eee eee ee eee ee ee ee 


5 = algal teats abit i: el aneint 


+o shal position-preparation schedule) * 1 ee See 


et. aged POPE GIO WD BE news ccdcccscvesses 
tion schedule; amounts fixed by t Sega WEE 
board 
BPA Ao, ROE i RACINE RUNS 
ion schedule In discretion of local boards. .. 
i cinw ests daetadeccqns } os Biko weiesaD oaebeaee wilds belebined 4 
kd aay axvensvetocas pons on RA GUEeie coin tan - 
70... Jee salary 
for approval of state board 
ge 7) Maximum 10 days with pay; maximum 
deduction substitute’s pay 
Teale 4 Schoolboards are empowered to adjust 
salaries of teachers on sick leave 
FR ee Ce a fier 
lsory OE Ce ee ae | eR 
EES ETE ee ORES ee MOPS | at ee eee eee a 
salary fixed by state board......]............... 
oooell bss than 75 percent of minimum pro- 
must be spent for teachers’ salaries) 
70 
Maximum 10 days with pay; in discre- | 
tion of local boards 
board determines average salary|...................... 
mts to be guaranteed by state aid) 
lsory salary 
boards may deduct substitute’s pay 
e regu schedules, varying with size of dis-| In discretion of local boards 
plus a flat-rate minimum 
et, tion schedule; amounts fixed by | Maximum 5 days; to be regulated by 
board state school commission 
sae Oe eg oh on 
ag @ies than 75 percent of foundation 


m to be spent for teachers’ salaries) 
...agmtion schedule; amounts fixed by 


board 
--ufilt salary 
70...gm schedules, varying with size of dis- | Boards are empowered to grant leave | 
plus a flat-rate minimum with pay 
IL, «5. 6s Lie wean aaa ab amads hx abe 
ion schedule; average rather than 
m salaries) 
a ook 4 ds 5k 6 bien ee Se bEhescheuet webenes 
tion schedule for elementary! ............. 
s, amounts fixed by state board 
)....gMitewide minimum; state board fixes | .................... 
tion schedule for rural-aid schools) 
oS. a. che o. Pets ec ehe We Wcckiedns eddaicle ae jabs 
womehime salaries, varying with type of | .................c.ceeeeeeeeee 
cate 
forta@@ finances an average rather than a} ...............0ccceeceeeeueeees 
um salary) 
SE Ans 6-0 ing 30's <2 p'a bean s4.0 bx andeaeietaaa name seeaned 
vice m@mtion schedule 


te salaries for elementary schools | 
g with size of district | 


age salaries, varying with region PE 
preparation schedule) * 


mainder of illness; maximum 30 days. 





schedule—not a minimum schedule—by | 


enactment. 











The Research Division will weleome information on changes in teacher 
welfare legislation during the 1943 meetings of state legislatures. 





MILITARY LEAVE 


ee 


continue payments to retirement fund 


Local boards are empowered to grant | Military leave granted; reinstatement; may 


Credit for service given in retirement system* 
Military leave granted................. 


Military leave granted; may continue pay- 


ments to retirement fund; 30 days with pay 


lanta; reinstatement 


Military leave granted city employees of At- 


May continue payments to retirement fund... 


Military leave granted; reinstatement; retain 


membership in retirement fund 


Military leave granted; reinstatement; retain 


membership in retirement fund 


Military leave granted; reinstatement; retain 


membership in retirement fund 


Credit for service allowed in retirement system 


Military leave granted; reinstatement; retain 


membership in retirement fund * 


membership in retirement fund 


membership in retirement fund 


Military leave granted; contracts expiring dur- 
ing leave automatically renewed; part salary 


Military leave granted 


Military leave granted; reinstatement; retain 
membership in retirement fund; certificates 


renewed; payment of part salary 
Military leave granted; reinstatement 


Military leave granted; reinstatement; retain 


membership in retirement fund 
Military leave granted; reinstatement 


Military leave granted; reinstatement 


10 days with pay; more than 10 days,| Military leave granted; reinstatement; retain 


for service allowed in retirement system 


® Administrative ruling. 
b May or may not include teachers. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
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TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINCTON 
WEST VIRGINIA “ 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 


ALASKA 
HAWAII 





The NEA Fights forYou — |. 


= SALARIES. In 1863 the NEA adopted a resolution calling for higher 
salaries for teachers. In 1905 it published its first committee report on | ™ 
salaries. For twenty years its Research Division has gathered compre- | sc 
hensive data on teachers’ salaries that is relied on wherever salaries are 
considered. In the 1920’s the NEA led in salary campaigns that resulted | 1 
in modern salary schedules in communities far and wide and in better 
salaries everywhere. The NEA helped to maintain salaries during the | jo 
depression. Last year when inflation appeared, the NEA’s campaign helped | £a 
to add more than $20,000,000 to teachers’ incomes. The NEA is now con- 
tinuing that campaign to schoolboards and the public. It is helping to | tio: 
clear up questions raised by the Federal Economic Stabilization Program, | ** 





In 1870 the average annual salary of our teachers was $189; in 1903, | #4 

$361; in 1911, $491; in 1917, $655; in 1942, $1500. These gains were | ia 

: made possible largely by people like yourself working together thru the | ¥ 
National Education Association and its affiliated state and local associations, ° 

We might take tenure, or certification, or retirement, or teacher load, or te 

equalization—the story would be the same. Your NEA fights for you. It | Na 

fights for the schools. It fights for the children. It fights for America. It “ 

fights now. Sec 

Schools are seriously threatened. Many | ,.,, 
are closed. Twenty-eight states pay their | 5°¢ 
teachers less than an average of $25 per| ‘4 
The National Education Association week for 52 weeks. Salaries must be im- | ati 
proved to correct substandards of living and ae 
to offset the increase in the cost of living, | Tea 
Won’t you help? If your dues are still un- |“ 
of representing the great body of paid, pay them immediately. Enrol one new | y, 
member now. Use the blank below. Help | bib! 


. ° ° Pol: 
thru education to win victory and a better | i 





is the only professional organization 


that represents or has the possibility 


teachers of America 
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—-—-§ || -——-——-—-—-———~— —-— -—-— - -— -— -— USE THIS APPLICATION TODAY =—=—=—== | Con 
Chi 
Wiiarp E. Givens, Executive Secretary 4p. 
National Education Association of the United States the 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. ah 
Dear Mr. Givens: Enclosed please find $2 for my NEA membership dues for the year 1942-4). 
Kindly send copies of THE JouRNAL to me at the following address: Fla 
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NEA Journal WAR GUIDE 





HE WAR has immensely widened the contacts and obligations 
Te teachers. This War Guide gives concise references to 
sources of information to which you may turn. Order publica- 
tions of the NEA and its departments from the Association at 
y201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. Cash must 
accompany orders for $1 or less. Unless otherwise indicated, 
secure government publications from the Superintendent of 
Documents [Supt. Doc.], Washington, D. C. NEA members 
are invited to write to the editor questions not answered here and 
to suggest other sources of information. 


EDUCATION IN WARTIME 


A War Policy for American Schools, by NEA Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, 1942. 48p. 10¢. Order from NEA. 


Education for Victory—official biweekly bulletin of the 
U. S. Office of Education. $1 per year. Supt. Doc. 


Education and National Defense—The Office of Educa- 
tion is publishing a new series of some 24 pamphlets under this 
general title. Titles include: Guidance Problems in Wartime, 
Food for Thought—The School's Responsibility in Nutrition 
Education, What the Schools Can Do, Home Nursing Courses 
in Highschools, How Libraries May Serve, and Vocational Re- 
habilitation and National Defense. 15¢ each. Supt. Doc. 


Wartime Issues in Secondary Schools—discussion guide 
and references on these topics for faculty meetings: Education in 
wartime, physical fitness, mathematics and science, preflight 
aviation, preinduction courses, wartime consumer education, 
highschool victory corps. Available from NEA department, 
Natl. Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. Free. 


Secondary Education in Wartime—Bulletin 104. 118p; 
Wartime Policies for Secondary Education—Bulletin 107, 151p; 
Secondary Education and the War—Bulletin 108, 244p; War- 
time Consumer Education—Bulletin 109, 132p. All available 
from Natl. Assn. of Secondary-School Principals, at $1 per copy; 
sjo¢ to members of this NEA department. 


Education for Democratic Survival by Walter E. Myer 
and Clay Coss. 1942. 264p. $1.50. Advocates an emergency edu- 
cational program for the schools. Civic Education Service, 744 


Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


This War and the Teacher. 1942. 8p. Free. Commission on 
Teacher Education, American Council on Education, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C. 


CHILDREN AND THE WAR 
What about Children in Wartime?—a mimeographed 
bibliography. Young Children and the War—An Educational 


Policy. Free from the Assn. for Childhood Education, 1201 
16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


The Rural Child in the War Emergency gives recom- 
mendations concerning contributions of rural-school child to 
war effort, teacher shortage, financing rural schools in war 
emergency, and postwar planning for rural education. 10¢. 
Committee on Rural Education, 5835 Kimbark Ave., Chicago. 
Children’s Bureau Defense of Children Series—Eleven 
4p. leaflets dealing with safeguarding children and equipping 


them to take their part in the battle for democracy. 5¢ each, $3 
a hundred. Supt. Doc. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP 


Flag Salute and Code—American Citizens Handbook. 
pt41-64. Consult in your library or order from NEA. $1. 


Problems in American Life series of resource units, 
five most recent numbers issued by the Natl. Council for the 


| Social Studies and the Natl. Assn. of Secondary-School Prin- 


TION 


cipals: Democracy vs. Dictatorship: Teaching American Youth 


To Understand Their Own and the Enemy's Ways of Life. The 
American Family: The Problems of Family Relations Facing 
American Youth. Agriculture: Teaching Youth about the Prob- 
lems of the Farmer and Rural America. Crime: The Causes and 
Extent of Criminal Behavior, Its Prevention and Treatment. 
Economic Problems of the Postwar World: Democratic Planning 
for Full Employment. Each unit consists of an analysis of a 
current social problem by an outstanding social scientist and 
teaching aids prepared by a social studies teacher. Order from 
NEA. 30¢ per unit; any 4 to g—25¢ each; any 10 to 99—22'4¢; 
any 100 or more—2o0¢. 
HIGHSCHOOL VICTORY CORPS 


Highschool Victory Corps—a manual outlining the Vic- 
tory Corps program, prepared by the Office of Education. 1942. 
32p. 15¢ per copy, 25 percent discount for 100. Supt. Doc. 


Victory Hour is the title of a regular weekly program broad- 
cast 2:30-3 EwT each Tuesday over the Blue Network. Tune in 
for latest news about the Highschool Victory Corps. 


LIBRARIES AND THE WAR 
Public libraries in many communities are serving as War 
Information Centers. Keep in touch with your public library. 


Sources of Free and Inexpensive War Materials are 
listed in the American Library Association Bulletin for Dec. 
1942. 
America and the War is the theme of three supplements to 
the ALA Bulletin: October—This Is Our War; November— 
America’s Future; December—The World Tomorrow. 
MOVIES, FILMS, AND RADIO 
Government War Film Distribution—A list of all dis- 
tributors of official government war films may be obtained upon 
request from the OWI Bureau of Motion Pictures, 1400 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Washington, D. C. These motion pictures are 
available to schools. 


The World We Want To Live In—10-minute sound film 
available in 16 or 35 mm size from the Natl. Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. Illus- 
trates influences which set group against group and construc- 
tive forces which unite us. The Conference lends 16 mm prints 
to schools without charge. 


School of the Air of the Americas broadcast each school 
day (9:15-9:45 EwT) by the CBS in cooperation with the NEA. 
Write to the educational director of the nearest CBS station for 
a free copy of the Teacher’s Manual. 

MUSIC EDUCATION IN WARTIME 
A program for music education in wartime is presented 
in detail in the Music Educators Journal for Sept.-Oct. 1942. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS AND HEALTH 


Principles of Physical Education by Jesse Feiring Wil- 
liams. Fourth edition. W. B. Saunders Co. 392p. $3. 


Fitness for Freedom—20 articles on health in wartime— 
Special Number VI in the “Calling America” series. Survey 
Graphic, Mar. 1942. 176p. 40¢ each, 4 copies for $1. Survey As- 
sociations, Inc., 112 East roth St., New York. 

POSTWAR RECONSTRUCTION 


Postwar Planning (10¢) is the fifth in a series issued by the 
National Resources Board. Others are: After Defense-—W hat? 
(5¢), After the War—Full Employment (5¢), Better Cities 
(10¢), The Role of the Housebuilding Industry (10¢). Supt. 
Doc. 


Plans for a Postwar World—A book of reprints of recent 
expressions by Henry Wallace and others. 1942. 238p. $1.25. 
H. W. Wilson Co., New York, N. Y. 
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Postwar Training and Adjustment—The Commission on 
Postwar Training and Adjustment, appointed in Apr. 1942 by 
the Institute of Adult Education of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has published a report of suggested principles relat- 
ing to the educational problems of returning soldiers, sailors, 
and displaced war industry workers. Available free from the 
Institute, number of copies to one person limited to ten or less. 


The Transitional Period, 130p. pamphlet issued by Com- 
mission To Study the Organization of Peace, 8 West goth St., 
New York, N. Y. 1942. 15¢. An accompanying 39p. Study 
Course on Immediate Postwar Problems is available for 5¢. 


Toward New Horizons: The World Beyond the War 
—Speeches on the government’s postwar planning policy, high- 
lighting issues on which education is needed. Free. Office of 
War Information, Washington, D. C. 


“Paths to Tomorrow” (Personal Growth Leaflet 152) and 
“An American Program of Plenty” (PGL 153) are based on 
Stuart Chase’s recent books, The Road We Are Traveling, 1914- 
1942 and Goals for America. Order leaflets from NEA at a cent 
apiece (no orders for less than 25¢), books from Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y., $1 each. 


The Four Freedoms—What we are fighting for and condi- 
tions under which the alternative to war may be achieved and 
retained. Free. Office of War Information, Washington, D. C. 


The Atlantic Charter, Foundations of Peace, The World We 
Want, Lines of Action in Economic Reconstruction, Planning 
the War for Peace, An Appraisal of the League of Nations, and 
Can We Save Free Enterprise? Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, 405 W. 117th St., New York. 10 copies free; 11- 
100, 5¢ each; 101-500, 3¢ each; over 500, 2¢ each. 


Teaching War and Postwar Problems—64p. teachers’ 
guide for study of Public Affairs Pamphlets and Headline Books. 
For information about these pamphlets and books, write to the 
Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
N. Y., and Foreign Policy Assn., 22 East 38th St., New York. 


PREFLIGHT AVIATION 
Preflight Aeronautics in Secondary Schools, Leaflet 
63. 1942. 48p. 10¢. Supt. Doc. 
Pre-aviation Cadet Training in Highschools, Leaflet 62. 
1942. 16p. 10¢. Supt. Doc. 


Recent Aviation Books for Highschool Use are listed in 
Education for Victory, Oct. 15, 1942, p15, and Nov. 2, 1942, p15. 


Civil Aeronautics Administration Bulletins: No. 26, 
Aerodynamics, 1940, 30¢; No. 27, Airplane Manual, 1940, 30¢; 
No. 28, Power Plant, 1940, 75¢; No. 24, Air Navigation, 1940, 
$1; No. 25, Meteorology, 1941, 75¢; No. 29, Radio, 1940, 25¢. 
Present theory and practice of flight instruction. Supt. Doc. 


Write to the Civil Aeronautics Administration, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. C., for details of its 
program to train flying specialists for the Army and the Navy, 
who pass the CAA mental and physical tests but are unable to 
pass Army requirements for combat as flying cadets. 


Mathematics for Pilot Trainees. Used by the War Depart- 
ment. 1942. 64p. 10¢. Supt. Doc. 

Elementary Physics for Pilot Trainees. Used by Army 
Air School. 1942. 116p. 20¢. Supt. Doc. 

Air-Age Education Series—Books on aviation educa- 
tion, prepared by research groups at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and Teachers College, University of Nebraska, 
with cooperation of Civil Aeronautics Administration. Further 
information can be obtained from the Macmillan Company. 
Aviation Education is the theme of Education for Oct. 1942. 

SAVING AND CONSERVING 

Plays: “You Can Count On Us” and “Message from Bataan,” 
highschool; “A Star for a Day,” musical for junior highschool; 


“We Will Do Our Share,” elementary. Junk—a 16p. photo. 
graphic pamphlet for grades 4-8, showing relation between sal- 
vage and savings. Plays and pamphlet available in limited quan. 
tities from your State War Savings Administrators. Free. 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


The Thousand Million—Short description of history, cul- 
ture, and industries of United Nations. Free. Office of War In. 
formation, Washington, D. C. 


United Nations Discussion Guide—prepared by Vera 
Micheles Dean and published by Reader's Digest, Newsweek, 
and Time—may be secured free from the Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. The guide consists of five parts: [1] Who 
are the United Nations? [2] Why did they unite? [3] What are 
they fighting for? [4] What are they doing to win? [5] Can 
they stay united in peace? In addition to text and charts, there 
are questions for discussion and reading references. 


Industries, Products, and Transportation in our 
Neighbor Republics. Bulletin 1942, No. 6. This index and 
bibliography give curriculum materials in the subject fields 
of industries, products, and transportation. 39p. 10¢. Supt. Doc, 


Bibliographies on United Nations—From NEA; Latin 
American Backgrounds: A Bibliography, 1941, 25¢. From Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C.: Children’s Books on Latin 
America, 1941, 41p, 50¢. Latin America in Fiction, 1941, 50¢. 
From American Library Assn., 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill.: The Far East, 1942, 6p. Canada, a Reading Guide for Chil- 
dren and Young People, 1941, 12p. Our Neighbors to the South, 
1942, 16p. Single copies of last three lists, 25¢; 10 copies, $1; 25, 
$2; 50, $3; 100, $5. China, Books for Children and Young Peo- 
ple, 1942, Op. Toward Understanding China, 1942, 6p. Price of 
last two lists, 25 copies, 75¢; 50, $1.25; 100, $2; 500, $8. 

About Australia—Course of study for intermediate grades; 
outline of study course for highschool. Free. Australian News 
and Information Bureau, 610 Fifth Ave., New York. 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND TRAINING 

Vocational Guidance for Victory—Published as a special 
issue of Occupations, this counselor’s manual presents authorita- 
tive information on the American wartime labor market. 1942. 


120p. 50¢. Natl. Vocational Guidance Assn., 425 West 123rd 
St., New York, N. Y. 


Military Service—a booklet dealing with the Army, Army 
Air Forces, Navy, Marines, Coast Guard, and Nurses—qualifi- 
cations, restrictions, requirements for entrance. Vocational Divi- 
sion Bulletin 221, Office of Education. 1942. 48p. 10¢. Supt. Doc. 
Vocational Training in Wartime—A handbook outlining 
joint action by educators and businessmen to expedite job train- 


ing essential to war production. 1942. 35p. Free. Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S., Washington, D. C. 


WAR FACTS 


Victory—official weekly bulletin of Office of War Information. 
Information on all aspects of the war. 75¢ a year. Supt. Doc. 


War Facts: A Handbook for Speakers on War Pro- 
duction—Free. Office for Emergency Management, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Rationing, Why and How—a 15p. pamphlet available free 
from Office of Price Administration, Washington, D. C. 


The War for Freedom—A 64p. 9 x 12 inch pamphlet with 
maps, charts, and photos published by Scholastic Magazine, 220 
East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. Single copy 25¢, 15 or more, 10f. 


America Organizes To Win the War, edited by Erling 
M. Hunt. 1942. 426p. College edition, $1.50, highschool edition, 
$1.20. Useful for social studies classes. Harcourt, Brace. 


Paying for the War: A Resource Unit for Teachers 
of the Social Studies prepared by Natl. Council for the 
Social Studies, in cooperation with U. S. Treasury Department. 
1942. 72p. 30¢. Order from NEA. 
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selections for Memorizing 





DAFFODILS 


| wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils; 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 

And twinkle in the milky way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced; but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee: 

A poet could not but be gay, 

In such a jocund company: 

I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought: 


For oft, when on my couch I lie 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 


—Wailliam Wordsworth 


A LITTLE SONG OF LIFE 


Glad that I live am I; 
That the sky is blue, 


Glad for the country lanes, 
And the fall of dew. 


After the sun the rain, 
After the rain the sun; 
This is the way of life, 
Till the work be done. 


All that we need to do, 
Be we low or high, 

Is to see that we grow 
Nearer the sky. 


—Lizette Woodworth Reese 


THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new 
nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created 
equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that nation, or any nation 
so conceived and so dedicated, can long en- 
dure. We are met on a great battlefield of 
that war. We have come to dedicate a por- 
tion of that field as a final resting-place for 
those who here gave their lives that that 





GRADE 


/ 


ARRANGED BY THE TEACHERS 
OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





The Common Mind 


This is one of a series of 16 Per- 
sonal Growth Leaflets which when 
complete will contain Selections for 
Memorizing for Elementary School, 
Highschool, and College. With the 
help of the staff of THe JouRNAL of 
the NEA these Selections have been 
worked out by teachers in the schools 
familiar with our great literary herit- 
age. It is important that people who 
are to live together and work together 
happily shall have a common mind— 
a common body of appreciations and 
ideals to animate and inspire them. 
The aim of Selections for Memorizing 
is to make such material available in 
a form so inexpensive that copies can 
be placed in the hands of every stu- 
dent in our American schools. Poems 
on this and the next page are avail- 
able as Personal Growth 197. 





nation might live. It is altogether fitting 
and proper that we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense we cannot dedi- 
cate—we cannot consecrate—we cannot 
hallow—this ground. The brave men, liv- 
ing and dead, who struggled here, have 
consecrated it far above our poor power to 
add or detract. The world will little note 
nor long remember what we say here, but 
it can never forget what they did here. It is 
for us, the living, rather, to be dedicated 
here to the unfinished work which they 
who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here 
dedicated to the great task remaining be- 
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fore us—that from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure of 
devotion; that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain; 
that this nation, under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom; and that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth.— 
Speech at the dedication of the National 
Cemetery at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, 
November 19, 1863. 


IN FLANDERS FIELDS 


In Flanders fields the poppies blow 

Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly 

Scarce heard amid the guns below. 


We are the Dead. Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved, and now we lie 


In Flanders fields. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe: 

To you from failing hands we throw 
The torch; be yours to hold it high. 
If ye break faith with us who die 

We shall not sleep, tho poppies grow 
In Flanders fields. 

—John McCrae 


USED BY PERMISSION OF D. B. EILGOUR. 


LEADERSHIP 


We are all blind until we see 
That in the human plan 
Nothing is worth the making 
If it does not make the man. 


Why build these cities glorious, 
If man unbuilded goes? 

In vain we build the world, unless 
The builder also grows. 


—Edwin Markham 


REPRINTED BY PERMISSION OF VIRGIL MARKHAM. 


CHARTLESS 


I never saw a moor, 

I never saw the sea; 

Yet know I how the heather looks, 
And what a wave must be. 


I never spoke with God, 
Nor visited in heaven; 
Yet certain am I of the spot 
As if the chart were given. 
—Emily Dickinson 
FROM “‘THE PORMS OF EMILY DICKINSON,’’ EDITED BY 
MARTHA DICKINSON BIANCHI AND ALFRED LEETE HAMP- 


SON. REPRINTED BY PERMISSION OF LITTLE, BROWN AND 
COMPANY, 
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BUGLE SONG 


The splendor falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits oid in story: 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes 
flying, 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, 
dying. 


O hark, O hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going! 
O sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying: 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, 
dying. 


O love, they die in yon rich sky, 
They faint on hill or field or river: 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow for ever and for ever. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes 
flying, 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, 
dying. 
—Alfred Tennyson 


LIFE’S MIRROR 


There are loyal hearts, there are spirits 
brave, 
There are souls that are pure and true; 
Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 


Give love, and love to your life will flow, 
A strength in your utmost need; 

Have faith, and a score of hearts will show 
Their faith in your word and deed. 


Give truth, and your gift will be paid in 
kind, 
And honor will honor meet; 
And a smile that is sweet will surely find 
A smile that is just as sweet. 


For life is the mirror of king and slave; 
*Tis just what we are and do; 

Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 


—Madeline S. Bridges 


THE PEAR TREE 


In this squalid, dirty dooryard, 

Where the chickens scratch and run, 
White, incredible, the pear tree 

Stands apart and takes the sun, 
Mindful of the eyes upon it, 

Vain of its new holiness, 
Like the waste-man’s little daughter 

In her first communion dress. 


—Edna St. Vincent Millay 


COPYRIGHT, 1919, BY EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAaY. 


A BOOK 


There is no frigate like a book 
To take us lands away, 
Nor any courser like a page 
Of prancing poetry. 
—Emily Dickinson 
FROM “THE POEMS OF EMILY DICKINSON,”’ EDITED BY 
MARTHA DICKINSON BIANOHI AND ALFRED LEETE HAMP- 


SON. REPRINTED BY PERMISSION OF LITTLE, BROWN AND 
COMPANY, 


FROM “THE RIME OF THE 
ANCIENT MARINER” 


“He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God, who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


—Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


THE BUILDERS 


All are architects of Fate, 
Working in these walls of Time; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rime. 


Nothing useless is or low; 
Each thing in its place is best; 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 


For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with materials filled; 
Our todays and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 


Truly shape and fashion these; 
Leave no yawning gaps between; 

Think not, because no man sees, 
Such things will remain unseen. 





OTHER FAVORITE SELECTIONS 


Frost: Stopping by Woods on a Snowy 
Evening 
KILMER: The House with Nobody in It 
KIPLING: Mandalay 
LONGFELLOW: The Wreck of the Hes- 
perus 
savaGE: Beauty in Common Things 
TEASDALE: Stars 
TENNYSON: The Charge of the Light 
Brigade 
wuHiTT1ER: The Barefoot Boy 
worDsworTH: To a Skylark 


COLLECTIONS OF POETRY 


HERZBERG: Off to Arcady. American 
Book Company 

HUBER, BRUNER, CURRY: The Poetry 

Book, 7. Rand McNally 

STEVENSON: Home Book of Verse for 

Young People. Henry Holt 

UNTERMEYER: Yesterday and Today. 

Harcourt, Brace 





In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part; 

For the gods see everywhere. 


Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen; 
Make the house where gods may dwell 
Beautiful, entire, and clean. 


Else our lives are incomplete, 
Standing in these walls of Time, 

Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble, as they seek to climb. 


Build today, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base; 
And ascending and secure 
Shall tomorrow find its place. 


Thus alone can we attain 
To those turrets, where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain, 
And one boundless reach of sky. 
—Henry W. Longfellow 


USED BY PERMISSION. COPYRIGHT HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 00 


THE GREATEST THING IN THE 
WORLD 


Tuovcu I speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels, and have not love, I am 
become as sounding brass, or a tinkling 
cymbal. And though I have the gift of 
prophecy, and understand all mysteries, 
and all knowledge; and though I have all 
faith, so that I could remove mountains, 
and have not love, I am nothing. And 
though I bestow all my goods to feed the 
poor, and though I give my body to kk 
burned, and have not love, it profiteth me 
nothing. Love suffereth long, and is kind; 
love envieth not; love vaunteth not itself, 
is not puffed up, Doth not behave itself 
unseemly, seeketh not her own, 1s not easily 
provoked, thinketh no evil; Rejoiceth not 
in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; 
Beareth all things, believeth all things 
hopeth all things, endureth all things. Love 
never faileth; but whether there be proph- 
ecies, they shall fail; whether there bk 
tongues, they shall cease; whether there be 
knowledge, it shall vanish away. For we 
know in part, and we prophesy in part 
But when that which 1s perfect is come, 
then that which is in part shall be done 
away. When I was a child, I spake asa 
child, I understood as a child, I thought as 
a child: but when I became a man, I put 
away childish things. For now we st 
through a glass, darkly; but then face w 
face: now I know in part; but then shall! 
know even as also I am known. And 
now abideth faith, hope, love, thes 
three; but the greatest of these is love— 
I Corinthians 13. 
He HATH sHoweED thee, O man, what ss 
good; and what doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do justly, and to love mefcy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God?— 
Micah 6:8. 
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New Life Members Received Since 
Last Published 


FiorripA—Lois Morse. 

Intrnots—Rollie R. Geddes, T. Erwin 
Kelly, Blanche Prucha. 

InpDIANA—Geneva Fober. 


Nesraska—Gertrude Reynolds, Mrs. 
Zell R. Sahn. 

New Mexico—Maurean Mildred John- 
son. 

Nortu Daxota—L. V. McElwain, A. C. 
Van Wyk. 

Onto—Herschel D. West, Verena 
White. 


OxtaHomMa—H. Roy B. Conner, E. D. 
Cornelius. 

PennsyLvaAniAa—J. C. Johnston, E. Ve- 
ronica O'Rourke, John J. Vaul. 

Wasuincton—Albert C. Brown, Elidia 
A. Salverson, J. Edward Trimble. 


WARTIME ACTIVITIES 


Students Harvest Crops 


ty From Act corners of the nation have 
come reports of the wartime service ren- 
dered by the highschool and college stu- 
dents of the nation in getting in crops that 
would otherwise have perished. 

In western Nebraska they helped harvest 
sugar beets, working on alternate days so 
that not too much study would be missed. 

A thousand University of Washington 
sudents—men and women—spurred on by 
achallenge from the students of Washing- 
ton State College, took to the orchards of 
the Yakima-Wenatchee apple country, 
where 700 Seattle highschool boys also 
helped. 

In Orange County, Florida, more than 
00 highschool students volunteered to 
work after school and weekends to save 
the citrus fruit. 

Highschool students of Flathead Valley 
(Montana) towns—which closed for two 
weeks so that the young people might help 
harvest sugar beets—did such a good job 
that they also got in potatoes and other 
crops before going back to classes. 

At the University of Pennsylvania stu- 
dents helped save the nearby spinach and 
sweet potato crops. 

It took more time to get in the cotton 
in Jackson County, Alabama, where forty- 
five schools took a five-week holiday to 
work. 





The officers and members of the Head- 
quarters stall of the National Educa- 
tion Association extend Christmas 
greetings to each member of the 


Association and to the host of friends 
of the profession 


Sues Bye kes Byes Dyes Sys Set Bee Sas See Byes Baye Dag De 


Colorado State Agricultural College 
closed for two weeks; the southern branch 
of the University of Idaho for one week. 

Editorially the Dallas, Texas, News 
spoke the attitude of these and thousands 
of other schools and communities. Citing 
a two-week holiday to pick cotton by the 
Clarendon, Texas, schools, it said: “With 
the ox in the ditch the county had moved 
on its own initiative. Too much is at stake 
to wait for any allocation of farm labor by 
the Manpower Commission or some em- 
ployment agency. And the job will be 
done.” It was. 


Students Work in Stores 


yy Mercnants in the cities from coast to 
coast are calling for help from highschool 
boys and girls. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, business men 
recently asked the board of education to re- 
schedule vocational and highschool hours 
to permit 3000 students to do retail clerk- 
ing three days a week in a 1 to 8 pm shift. 

Nearly a third of the Akron, Ohio, high- 
school pupils are reported to be helping 
solve the city’s manpower problem by 
working full or parttime. More than a third 
of those working, according to the Akron 
Beacon Journal, hold fulltime jobs in ad- 
dition to classes. Most employment is on 
the socalled “swing shift plan”—juniors 
and seniors in the morning, freshmen and 
sophomores in the afternoon. 

At Savannah, Illinois, Superintendent 
Duane Wilson reports the creation of a 
highschool labor exchange under the di- 
rection of a senior student. The school sys- 
tem has been firm in refusing excuses for 
promiscuous work. Plan is helping to off- 


set the labor shortage due to construction 
of a large ammunition depot nearby. 

From the Oakland, California, public 
schools comes the report of a “wartime 
student half-and-half” education program: 
“Highschool boys and girls between the 
ages of 16 and 18 are given opportunity to 
work four hours a day and go to school 
four~hours a day. Each student has an al- 
ternate. School personnel supervise work 
experience in all plants. School credit is 
given for job experience.” One out of every 
three Oakland highschool students between 
16 and 18 has “gone to war” in this way. 

According to a recent survey by the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, per- 
sonnel managers in department stores are 
forced to seek the extra help needed for the 
Christmas season from among the nation’s 
highschool boys and girls. 

Work permits for pupils in the District 
of Columbia schools for 1941-42 were more 
than double the number issued in the 
preceding year. 


Getting in the Scrap 


yy Earty in the fall WPB, in cooperation 
with the U. S. Office of Education, or- 
ganized a junior salvage corps to which 
all pupils in the nation’s schools were 
eligible. 

Officially WPB had suggested the two 
weeks beginning October 5 for the scrap 
campaign. But youngsters are not confined 
by dates, go right on scrapping. Reports 
indicate a good job done. Examples: 

Students of Abraham Lincoln High- 
school in Council Bluffs, Iowa, brought 
in 106 tons of scrapiron in one day. 

In Tennessee Governor Cooper pro- 
claimed a statewide school holiday for the 
gathering of scrap. 

Champion scrap collector of Oklahoma 
is Jerry Bricker of Tulsa, credited with 
30 tons. Jerry was born on December 7 

. 1932. 

Note of sadness: “She died in the line 
of duty,” said a small San Antonio, Texas, 
boy as he watched the funeral procession 
for eight-year-old Emma Flores, who was 
struck by an auto wrecker while taking 
a toy wagon load of scrap to her school. 


Children To Name Ships 


s& Srimutatine the efforts of children in 
the scrap collection was the action of the 
Maritime Commission in assigning a 
Liberty Ship to be named and christened 
by the children of each state. 

The children were to suggest names, of 
former prominent citizens of their state 
not now living, for one of the Liberty 
Ships under construction. From these three 
names the Maritime Commission will select 
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one for each state. The American Indus- 
tries Salvage Committee is providing the 
funds to send a pupil from each of three 
highest ranking schools in each state— 
based on poundage of scrap per pupil 
—together with a teacher chaperon, to the 
launching of the ship for which the chil- 
dren of the state have suggested the name. 


Social Security Cards 


yx Tue Soctar Security Boarp in Wash- 
ington asks teachers to impress upon pupils 
who hold social security cards the im- 
portance of safeguarding them, first, be- 
cause of their importance to the individual 
and, second, because Americans are too 
careless with their account cards. In 1941 
almost two million duplicates had to be 
issued. These cost enough to have pur- 
chased 555 jeeps for the Army. 


War Committee 


vy A War Issuzs Comittee comprised of 
teachers of the Baltimore school system, 
has started work on the compilation of 
material on important war issues to be 
taught in the public schools. 


Newark Prepares for Victory 


yy From Newark, N. J., comes a poster 
advertising free weekend courses in “Ma- 
chine Tool Operations” and “Radio and 
Electrical Testing” for highschool senior 
girls and boys who are at least 17 years 
and 8 months of age. Saturday courses 
run from 1 PM to 9:30 pM; Sunday courses 
from 9 AM to 5:30 pM. Allen D. Backus, 
director of practical arts in Newark schools, 
is in charge of this war production training 
program. 


Service to Selectees 


vy Wisconsin is reported to be the first 
state to offer free instruction in university 
extension courses for war veterans and 
selectees now in service. Last year 790 
selectees took advantage of the offer. 


Typewriters 


y¢v By suspending typewriter instruction 
in the intermediate grades Detroit, Mich- 
igan, schools have been able to release 780 
machines to meet pressing war needs. 
Schools of the nation were asked to re- 
lease machines produced since 1935. 


TEACHING IN WARTIME 


Educational Service Classified Es- 
sential to War Effort 


yy Tue National Headquarters of the Se- 


lective Service System under the direction 





as Bs 


Poster issued by the War Savings 
Staff of the Treasury Department 


of Major General Lewis B. Hershey re- 
cently issued Occupational Bulletin No. 23 
dealing with the subject of “Educational 
Services.” This action followed certification 
by the War Manpower Commission that 
educational services are essential to the sup- 
port of the war effort. School administra- 
tors and teachers in subject fields related 
to the war effort are listed. Your local 
Selective Service Board should have a copy 
of the complete statement, or a copy may 
be obtained by writing the NEA. 


Illinois Schoolboards for Academic 
Freedom 


sx On October 28 the Illinois Association 
of Schoolboards adopted the following 
resolution: 

Wuereas, the number and complexity of 
the social, economic, and political prob- 
lems facing our society are increasing every 
year and 

Wuereas, it is, therefore, essential that 
children in elementary and highschool be 
taught to think clearly, honestly, and effec- 
tively about such problems, even tho it is 
recognized that specific answers cannot 
now be given to all future problems, 

Therefore, be it resolved that the Illinois 
Association of Schoolboards urges every 
member schoolboard to make it entirely 
clear to the teachers and administrative 
staff of its school district that it favors 
honest and straightforward discussion of 
current social, economic, and political prob- 
lems, and that teachers should be limited 
only by the suitability of the subjectmatter 
to the age and comprehension of the par- 
ticular children being taught. 

Writes Alden B. Mills, member of the 
Evanston Board, who sent this to the 





Journat: “I have a strong suspicion tha 
few, if any, schoolboard associations hay 
adopted a resolution of this type.” 


History Tempest 


yx Stirrep up during the summer was , 
tempest that may bear watching in th. 
1943 legislatures as well as in local com, 
munities. Reports of surveys by Allap 
Nevins of Columbia University and Bep. 
jamin Fine of the New York Times wer 
widely dealt with in the press. They dis 
covered that credits in American history 
are not required for admission to, 
graduation from, many colleges and uni. 
versities and that in twenty-two states th 
teaching of American history in high. 
schools is not required by law. General 
conclusion of the press—history is not be. 
ing taught in the other states, and schook 
in general are not doing their patriotic 
duty of teaching Americanism. Wartim: 
periods usually give rise to such charges, 
Legislative prescriptions for the curriculum 
are not the way to better teaching of his 
tory. There is a much greater need to im- 
prove the quality than to increase the 
quantity of history teaching, as the edi- 
torial in the October issue of Social Edu. 
cation points out. 


Teaching Essential 


yy “Teacuine is just as essential and just 
as honorable as is active participation in the 
armed forces."—Arthur L. Dean, chair. 
man, Commissioners of Public Instruction 
for Hawaii, at a meeting on September 3% 
when it was reported that almost 500 
teachers had severed their connection with 
Hawaii’s public-school system since De 
cember 7, 1941. 





TEACHER SHORTAGE 


Teacher Shortage and Salaries 


yy “Tuere is growing danger that many’ 
states will not be able to make adequate 
appropriations for schools,” said the AFL's 
Executive Council at its recent meeting in 
Toronto. “Shortages in teachers is a crit 
ical factor in our educational situation. 
These salaries grow largely out of the low 
salaries generally paid teachers . . . Until 
better salaries are paid teachers, we shal 
continue to lose trained persons to better 
paying positions.” According to AFI, 
$1500 should be the minimum teachers 
salary. [See NEA Journal, Oct. p226.] 


Teacher Shortage Hits the Cities 


sv Newark, N. J., reports that the short 


age of teachers nationally is progressively 
affecting that system. [Cont. on page 292] 
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COMPLETED ENROLMENTS 


HE FOLLOWING COUNTIES, cities, and in- 

dividual schools have reported 100 per- 
cent membership from September 26 thru 
October 20 and have continuously enrolled 
in their national professional organization 
for the number of years indicated: 


TWENTY-FOUR YEARS 


Cororano—Greeley, Washington _ 
lowa—Kcokuk, Entire System; Sioux City, Hopkins 


TWENTY-THREE YEARS 


Cororapo—Colorado Springs, Buena Vista, Wash- 
ington 

MassacuvUsetts—Brookline, Pierce Elem. 

Min nesota—Minneaoplis, Hiawatha 

New Jersey—Bridgeton, Vine St. 

On10o—Marietta, Marion, Norwood 


Vinginta—Norfolk, Henry Clay 


TWENTY-TWO YEARS 


CororaDo—Arvada, Entire System 

Intrno1s—Chicago, Pullman; East St 
thorne 

Inptana—Hammond, Columbia 
lowa—Stousr City, Floyd 


Louis, Haw- 


Massacu USETTS—Belmont, Chenery; Brookline, 
John D. Runkle 

Nevapa—Las Vegas, Entire System 

Oun1o—Lorain, Brownell, Harrison, Lowell; Nor- 


wood, Allison St., Sharpsburg; Sciencevilic, 
Buckeye, Coitsville Center, Scienceville 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS 


Catrrornta—Bakersfield, McKinley 
Ittrnots—Winnetka, Entire System 

lowa—Sioux City, Bryant, Cooper, Emerson, Frank- 
lin, Hunt, Lowell, McKinley, Washington 

New Jersev—New Brunswick, Lord Stirling No. 1 

Onto—Bellefontaine, Entire System; Cincinnati 
Pleasant Ridge; Greenfield, Entire System; L 


_vain, Hawthorne Jr. High, Whittier Jr. High 
Vircinta—Norfolk, James Monroe 

TWENTY YEARS 
Arizona—Jerome, Entire System 
Cotorapo—Colorado Springs, Whittier 
lLurnois—Pekin, Entire System; Pontiac, Entire 
System 
Inpiana—South Bend, Administration Bldg., Cen 


tral fF High, Central Sr. High, Colfax, Elder, 
Fran lin, Benjamin Harrison, Thomas Jefferson, 


Kaley, Lincoln, Linden, James Madison, Mar 
quette, McKinley, James Monroe, Muessel, Nuner, 
Oliver, Perley, James Whitcomb Riley Sr. High, 
Studebaker, Washington 

lowa—Council Bluffs, Longfellow; Sioux City, 
_ Riverview 

Kansas—Chanute, Entire System 

On1to—East Cleveland, Caledonia: Lorain, Irving, 


Irving Jr. High, 


Longfellow, 
High; Norwood, No 


Norwood 


Longfellow Jr. 


South Dakota—Mitchell, Eugene Field, Longfel- 
_low; Stoux Falls, Irving 
Vircinta—Lynchburg, Garland-Rodes 

NINETEEN YEARS 
Cororano—Colorado Springs, Midland, Steele; 
Pueblo, Bradford, Hinsdale, Irving Dist. No. 1, 


Park View, Riverside, Somerlid, Thatcher 
Detaware—Delmar, Entire System; 
Townsend Dist. No. 81 . 
InptIanaA—I/ndianapolis, Geo. W. Julian No. 57; 
_LaPorte, Entire System; Terre Haute, Rea 
Kansas—Leavenworth, Lincoln 
Micuican—Adrian, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
_Primary; Grand Haven, Entire System 


Elem. 
Townsend, 


McKinley 


New Jexrsey—Summit, Brayton, Roosevelt 
Onto Alexandria, St. Alban’'s Twp.; Columbus, 
Fourth St., Medary; Lorain, Entire System; 


Norwood, Williams Ave.; 
Utan—Gunnison, Sr. High 
Wyrominc Casper, Grant 


Youngstown, Jetferson 


eR I ER rR te a cee 
HUNDRED PERCENT ENROLMENTS 


Are published the second month after we receive them. Watch for your school. The rapidly 
increasing number of schools in cities and counties with every member enrolled has led 


our Association to set aside this section of The Journal to record this significant growth FA 
y of ignificant g i, A FF 


EIGHTEEN YEARS 


Cotorapo—Colorado Springs, Garfield, Helen Hunt, 
Ivywild; Pueblo, Entire System Dist. No. 1 

Grorcta—Atlanta, Whitefoord Ave. 

Ittino1is—Jerseyville, Jersey Twp. Sr. High; Wat- 
seka, Watseka Com. High 

Inp1ana—Fort Wayne, Harmar Intermediate, Mc- 
Culloch 

Matne—Presque Isle, Aroostock State Normal 

Msgnacnusrte—-Neuten, Lincoln-Eliot; Plymouth, 
ledge 

Micui1can—Adrian, Entire System 

Minnesota—Minneapolis, Cleveland, Whittier 

New Jersey—Camden, Sharp 

Oun1o—A shtabula_ Harbor, Entire System; Hoyt- 
ville, Jackson Twp. Schools; Marietta, Washing- 
ton; North Baltimore, Entire System; Youngs- 
town, Elm 

PENNSYLVANIA—Temple, Muhlenberg Twp. Schools 

Texas—Texarkana, Jr. High 

Wisconstn—Wauwatosa, Lincoln, 


High 


Longfellow Jr. 


SEVENTEEN YEARS 


Cotorapo—Frederick, Entire System 

Connecticut—Bristol, Clarence A. Bingham 

Ittinors—East St. Louis, Signal Hill 

Inptana—Fort Wayne, Nebraska; 
Public School No. 39 

Minnesota—Minneapolis, Fuller, Loring 

Missour!t—St. Louis, Roe, Wyman 

Nevapa—Ormsby County, Entire System 

New Jerseyv—Ventnor, Oxford Ave. 

New Yorx—Rome, Gansevoort; Schenectady, Bran- 
dywine Ave. 

On1o—Bowling Green, Church St., Ridge St.; Co- 
lumbus, Felton; Marietta, Marietta Jr. Sr. High; 
McDonald, Entire System; Rittman, Entire Sys- 
tem 

PENNSYLVANIA—Gettysburg, Entire System; North 
Wales, Entire System; Wayne, Wayne Elem. 

Soutn Carotina—Walterboro, Entire System 

Ten nessee—K noxville, Oakwood 

Wisconsin—Two Rivers, Entire System 


Indianapolis, 


SIXTEEN YEARS 


Ar1zona—Holbrook, Entire System 

Cotoravpo—Arvada, Arvada High; Colorado Springs, 
Columbia, South Jr. High 

Frortpa—Daytona Beach, Lenox Ave. 

Gerorcia—Atlanta, Georgia Ave., Lee St. 






"Ad 


Itt1no1is—Oak Park, Entire System; River Forest, 
Lincoln, Roosevelt, Washington 
Inp1iana—Fort Wayne, J. N. Study 
Ilowa—West Liberty, Entire System 
Kansas—Lawrence, Lincoln, Woodlawn 
Maitne—Camden, Elm St. 
Massacuusetts—Brookline, Michael 
High; Stoneham, South 
MIcHIGAN—Fremont, Entire System 
New + net wee Dr. Geo. Cunningham 
New Mexico—Albuquerque, University Heights 


Driscoll Jr. 


New Yorx—Kenmore, Harding; Rome, Harvey 
Alter 

Nortn Daxota—Fargo, Franklin 

On1to—Canton, Washington; Marietta, Harmar, 


Willard; Ravenna, Entire System 
PENNSYLVANIA—Dormont, Kelton 
Texas—Texarkana, Texarkana Jr. College 
Wisconsin—Wauwatosa, Washington 


FIFTEEN YEARS 


Inptana—Fort Wayne, Bloomingdale; Newcastle, 
Entire System 

Kansas—Lawrence, Pinckney 

Massacuvusetrs—Leominster, Pierce; Worcester, 


Thorndyke Road 
Missovri—Webster Groves, Lockwood 
New Jersty—Bradley Beach, Bradley Beach 
On1o—Columbus, Chicago Ave.; Dayton, Jefferson 
Twp. 


FOURTEEN YEARS 


Artzona—Phoenix, Phoenix Jr. College 

CaLirorNia—Fortuna, Fortuna Union High 

Cotorapo—Gunnison, Entire System; Walsenburg, 
Huerfano Co. High 

Grorc1a—Atlanta, Capitol View 

Itt1no1is—Harvey, Whittier; River Forest, Entire 
System; Woodstock, Dean St. 

Inp1aAna—I ndianapolis, P. S. No. 15; Terre Haute, 
Sandison 

Kansas—Lawrence, Lawrence Jr. Hich 

Massacuusetts—Ipswich, Shatswell; 
Emerson 

Micuican—Lansing, West Jr. High 

New Hampsuire—Winchester, Thayer Sr. High 

New Mexico—Albuquerque, No. Fourth St. 

Oxn10o—Kent, Entire System; Marietta, Entire Sys- 
tem; Nelsonville, Nelsonville Sr. High; Paines- 
ville, Roosevelt 

Texas—Texarkana, Central 


Stoneham, 





100 PERCENT SINCE 


Activity is the keynote of all 
instruction in the Muskogee 
(Oklahoma) city schools, from 
the elementary language and 
social studies thru metal work, 
typing, bookkeeping, mechani- 
cal drawing, printing, and sew- 
ing. J. R. Holmes, superinten- 
dent. 
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THIRTEEN YEARS 
Cotorapo—Fowler, Park 





DetawarE—Wilmington, Alfred I. DuPont No. 7 
InpDIANA—Indianapolis, P. S. No. 64 
Missourt—Webster Groves, ll 


Nevapa—Las Vegas, Las b> ag High, Manual Arts, 
No. Las Vegas West Side 

New Mexico—Albuquerque, Monte Vista 

NortH Daxota—Bismarck, Administration Office; 
Fargo, Lincoln Platoon 

Oxn10—Nelsonville, Entire System; Toledo, Wynn; 
Worthington, Entire System 

Orecon—Rainier, Rainier Grade No. 13 

PENNSYLVANIA—Berwick, Fairview Ave., 14th St.; 
Bushkill, Bushkill High; Nesquehoning, Mauch 
Chunk Twp. Schools 

VIRGINIA—. sof Bay View, Robert Gatewood 

Wisconsin—W auwatosa, McKinley, Roosevelt 

Wyrominc—Cokeville, Entire System 


TWELVE YEARS 


Ar1zona—Gila Bend, Entire System 

Inpiana—Fort Wayne, Adams Jr. High 

lowa—Ottumwa, Adams, Agassiz, Douglas, Fair- 
view, Franklin, Garfield, Hedrick, Irving, Jeffer- 
son, Lincoln, Orchard, A. W. Stuart 

Kansas—Lawrence, McAllaster, New York 

MaryLanp—Hagerstown, So. Potomac Jr. High 

Massacuvusetts—North Attleboro, Towne St.; Wal- 
tham, North Jr. 2. Wellesley Hills, Alice 
L. Phillips pas High; Williamstown, Broad Brook, 
Walter itchell, South Center 

Micu1can—Battle Creek, Lakeview Cons. High, 
Prairie View 

Minnesota—Minneapolis, Calhoun, Lyndale 

Missouri—Boonville, Entire System; St. Louis, 
Dumas, Eliot, Meramec 

New Jersey—Highland Park, Lafayette No. 1; 
Summit, Jefferson 

New ag te Pog og =e Coronado, Lincoln Jr. 
High, Washington Jr. High 


Oxnto—Canton, Belle H. Stone; Centerville, Wash- 
i ) Twp. Schools; Van Wert, Ridge Twp. 
chools 


PENNSYLVANIA—Berwick, Entire System; Fallsing- 
tor, Falls Twp. Schools 

Vircin1ta—Portsmouth, Thomas Jefferson 

WasxkIncton—Millwood, West Valley High 

Wisconsin—Port Washington, Entire System 


ELEVEN YEARS 


me i ~*~ “Rahaman Patagonia Dist. No. 6; Ray, 

incoln 

Cororapo—Colorado Springs, West Jr. High 

Itt1no1s—Lebanon, Entire System 

Inp1ana—Fort Wayne, Hoagland, J. H. Smart 

lowa—Cherokee, Entire System 

MASSACHUSETTS—A cushnet, M. S. Howard; Parton, 
Paxton Center; Reading, Lowell St. 

Mrssour1—St. Louis, Carondelet, Clay, Dewey, Oak 


Hill 
New Jerstry—Westfield, Grant 
New Yorx—Rome, Barringer 


NortH DaKota—Fargo, Hawthorne 

Oxn1to—Norwood, Norwood View; 
Rural School Dist.; 
loughby, Garfield 

Ox.aHomMa—El Reno, Irving 

PENNSYLVANIA—Ambler, Ambler Sr. High; Bergey, 
Upper Salford Twp.; East Greenville st 
Greenville Borough; Emaus, Upper anover 
Twp.; Gilbertsvil Fagleysville Ind., Lower 
mbm Twp.; Hulmevil 3 a, 
town Twp.; Lansdale wyn + 
Milton, Curtin Bldg., Lincoln BI 2 Marvistown. 
Lower Providence bap .3_ Obelisk, 
Upper Frederick Tw .; Pennsburg, Pennsburg 
Borough; Plymouth ., Entire stem; Roy- 
ersford, Schwenksville gh; Solebury, Sole- 
bury Twp. Souderton, Souderton Sr. High; 

Stowe, West Pottsgrove Twp. 

Wisconstn—Milwaukee, William McKinley; Waw- 
watosa, Jefferson 


Perry, Perry 
Toledo, Coy Elem.; Wiil- 


TEN YEARS 


Arizona—Miami, Bullion Plaza, Lower Miami 

Cotoravo—Golden, Entire System; Greeley, Central 
Platoon; Sterling, Lincoln 

Comer at Holmes; Waterbury, Bunker 

3H; 

Ittrnots—East St. Louis, Maplewood; Peoria, Gar- 
field, Longfellow 

Inp1ana—Indianapolis, P. S. No. 1, P. S. No. 56, 
P. S. No. 87; Sullivan, Central 

Kansas—Lawrence, Cordley 

Micuican—Berkley, Entire System; Dowagiac, En- 
tire System . 

Misstssipp1—Greenville, Central; Meridian, 
System 

Missourt—Kansas City, Frances Willard; St. Louis, 
Central High, Harrison, Meramec Hills Farm, 
Mullanphy, Riddick, Stix, Walbridge 

New Yorx—lIlion, West Hill; Southampton, Entire 
System; West Nyack, Clarkstown No. 7 

Norts Daxotra—V alley yO Entire System 

Oxn1o—Bucyrus, Holmes-Liberty Cons.; Columbus, 
Olentangy; Greenford, Eatire System; North Olm- 
sted, Butternut Ridge; Ohio ag Ohio City- 
Liberty Sr. High; St. Bernard, St. Bernard High; 
Spencerville, Jennings Twp.; Toronto, Central, 
Franklin, Lincoln, Meclessl; Venedocia, York 


Entire 


Twp. Centralized; Willoughby, Longfellow; 
Wyoming, Entire System 
PENNSYLVANIA—South Langhorwe, South Lang- 
horne; Telford, Telford . 
Sout DaKota—Mitchell, Entire System 
TENNESSEE—Knoxville, Giffin 
Wisconsin—Granville, Carleton Dist. No. 3 
Wyominc—Laramie, Laramie Sr. High 


NINE YEARS 


AvasKka—Sitka, Sitka 

Catirornta—Daly City, Jefferson Union High 

Fioripa—Orlando, Memorial Jr. High 

Georcia—Atlanta, J. C. Harris 

Itt1no1is—Chicago, Van Vlissingen; Normal, IIli- 
nois State Normal Universit 

Inp1ana—Indianapolis, Catherine Merrill No. 25, 
William Penn No. 49, P. S. No. 31, P. S. No. 45, 
P. S. No. 78; Terre Haute, Collett, Thornton i" 


High 

Iowa—Council Bie, Harrison; Ottumwa, Entire 
System; Sioux City, Bancroft, Grant 

Kansas—Lawrence, Entire System 

Matne—Saco, Moody Bldg. 

MassacHuvusetts—Brookline, Heath Jr. High; North 
Adams, Houghton 

Micuican—Adrian, New McKinley; Bay City, 
Wenona; Detroit, Fairbanks 

Meeease Sur pert, East Ward, North Central 

r 


a 
Nesraska—Grand Island, Grand Island Sr. High 
New Yorx—Batavia, Robert Morris, Washington; 


Olean, P. S. No. 3 
Oxn1o—ba Village, Parkview Sr. High; Clyde, 
Entire System; Deiphos, Lincoln; London, En- 


tire System; Miamisburg, Entire System; North 
Olmsted, orth Olmst Sr. High; Sylvania, 
Central Ave., Hiliview; Toledo, Clay Elem., Clay 


High; Toronto, Entire System; Youngstown, 
Roosevelt 
PEnNSYLVANIA—Hearl 


le, Lower Salford Twp 

Soutn Daxotra—Madison, ‘Washington 

TenNnEsste—Madison, Stratton 

Uran—Emery, 5 = & Ferron, Ferron Elem., 
South Emery High; Huntington, Huntington 
Elem., North Emery High; Orangeville, Orange- 
ville; Salt Lake City, Highland Park 

VermMont—Burlington, Champlain 

West Vircinta—Buckhannon, East Main 
Hinton, Greenbrier; Morgantown, Pursglove 

Wrominc—Laramie, Stanton 


St.; 


EIGHT YEARS 


ALABAMA—Atmore, 
Henley 

Cotorapo—Akron, Akron Sr. High, High Prairie 
Sr. High; Greeley, Cameron; Otis, Lone Star Sr. 
High, Otis High 

DeLtawarE—W ilmington, Charles B. Lore 

Grorcia—Atlanta, Slaton 

Itt1no1s—Barrington, Barrington Jr. High; Nor- 
mal, Entire System 

Inp1ana—I ndianapolis, P. S. No. 43, Eleanor Skil- 
len No. ; Vincennes, Harrison, LaSalle, Te- 
cumseh, Washington 

lome—Steag City, Hawthorne, Hobson, Joy, Roose- 
velit 

Massacuusetts—Plymouth, Mt. Pleasant 

MinneEsota—Minneapolis, omas wry 

Mrssouri—S?t. Louis, Buder, Long, Waring, Wood- 
ward; Webster Groves, Avery 

New Jersey—Montclair, Bradford; 


Union St. 
New Yorx—Corning, Northside Grammar; Free- 
Cleveland Ave., Grove St., 


ort, Archer St., 
eaman Ave. . 

On1o—Alger, Alger-Roundhead; Barnesville, En- 
tire System; Canton, Clarendon; Cleveland 
Heights, Boulevard; Collinsville, Collinsville; 
Columbus, Mound Jr. High, Siebert St., Stewart 
Ave.; East Canton, Osnaburg Twp. High; Fos- 
toria, Entire System; Lakewood, Harrison; Mc- 
Connelsville, cConnelsville; Ohio City, Entire 
System; Painesville, Madison Ave., Mentor Ave.; 
Ridgeway, Ridgeway-Taylor Creek; Toledo, Ore- 
on Twp. Public Schools; Wren, Entire System; 
oungstown, Harrison 

PENNSYLVANIA—I mperial, Findley Vocational 

Soutn Carotina—Clinton, Entire System 

Utan—Castle Dale, Castle Dale Elem., Central 
High; Elmo, Elmo; Morgan County, Entire Sys- 
tem 

Vircinta—Lynchburg, Fairview 

West Virointa—South Charleston, Central 

Wisconstn—Rac te, Stephen Bull, Garfield, Wil- 
liam Horlick Sr. High, Jefferson, Washington 
Jr. High 


Entire System; Birmingham, 


Ridgewood, 


SEVEN YEARS 


AvtasaMa—Tuscaloosa, Entire System 
Cartrornta—St. Helena, St. Helena Union High 
Devtaware—Ellendale, Ellendale Dist. No. 125 
Georcia—Atlanta, Connally, Morningside 
Ittinots—Bridgeport, Tracy Jr. High; Eldorado, 


Lincoln; Harrisburg, Logan, McKinley; Peru, 
Entire System; Waukegan, Washington 
Inptana—Bruceville, Aliceville; Decker, Decker 


Chapel High; Nappanee, Entire System; Terre 
Haute, Crawford, Davis Park; Vincennes, Frich- 
a. Purcell, James Whitcomb Riley, Frances 
igo 
Ilowa—Ames, Entire System; Council Bluffs, Mc- 
Millen; Sioux City, Webster 





Kansas—Bucklin, Entire System; Sedan, Entire 

<aeeaen Louisville, Benjamin Frankli 
entucky—Louisville, Benjamin Franklin 
Russell Lowell + James 

MaryLanp—Elkton, Leeds 

Micuican—Adrian, Washington; Detroit, Craft, 
Robinson, Wayne; Inkster, Entire System; Lae. 
view Cons. Schools, Entire System 

Minnesota—Minneapolis, Tuttle 

Missourt—St. Louis, City Hospital No, 1 

Nevapa—Goodsprings, Goodsprings 

New Jersey—Berlin, Watsontown; Moorestowy, 
Lenola F 

New Yorx—Freeport, Entire System; Hempsteaq 
Late a9 - P - 

Oxnto—Ba illage, Entire stem; Bucyrus, By. 
cyrus Rural, Whetstone ons. ; Contea: ao 
mount, Horace Mann; Crestline, Jefferson Cons: 
East Cleveland, W. H. Kirk Jr. High; Johns. 
town, Entire System; Mansfield, Bowman; Me. 
Connelsville, Entire System; New Washington 
New Washington Cons.; North Robinson Nort 
Robinson Cons.; Poland, Poland Union; Rittman 
Rittman Jr. High; Tiro, Tiro Cons.; Urbana’ 
Salem Rural High; Van Wert, Union Central. 
ized; Wapakoneta, Williamson; Warren, Garfield 
Laird Ave.; Wyoming, Hillcrest; Youngstows 
Harding. ‘ 

PENNSYLVANIA—Downingtown, Downingtown Ip. 
dustrial; Garrett Hill, Rosemont Public; Weg 
Conshohocken, West Conshohocken Boro 

Sovtn Carotina—Newberry, Boundry, Mollohon, 
Speer St., West End 

Utran—Emery Co., Entire System; South Sanpete 
Dist., Entire System 

West Vircinta—Bluefield, Preston 

Wisconstn—Kohler, Entire System 

Wyrominc—Casper, Jefferson; Laramie, Whiting; 
Rock Springs, Roosevelt 


SIX YEARS 


Avasama—Chilton Co., Entire 
ville, State Teachers College 
Catrrornia—Santa Cruz, Laurel 
CoLtorapo—Arapahoe, Arapahoe Branch High; Col. 
orado Springs, Administration aie, Bristol; 

Greeley, Gipson; Gunnison, County High; Trin- 
idad, Entire System 
Frortpa—North Miami Beach, Fulford 
Grorcia—Atilanta, I. N. Ragsdale; Macon, Pearl 
Stephens 
Ittrno1s—Peoria, White; Waukegan, Jackson, Me 
Allister 
Inp1ana—Atlanta, Atlanta High; Cicero, Entire 
System; Indianapolis, P. S. No. 75, Daniel Web- 
ster No. 46; Jeffersonville, Chestnut St.; Muncie, 
Forest Park; Union City, Entire System 
Ilowa—Davenport, Monroe, Oral Deaf 
Kansas—Chanute, Trade; El Dorado, Jr. High; 
Ford, Entire System; Kiowa, Entire System; Min 
neapolis, Entire System; Parsons, Entire System 
Kentucky—Fayette Co., Entire System 
Lovist1ana—Varnado, Varnado High 
Matne—Gorham, Western State Normal 
MaryLanp—Northeast, Northeast Elem. 
MASSACHUSETTS—Swampscott, Machon; Wellesley 
Hills, Annie F. Warren; West Springfield, Kings 
Highway; Williamstown, Entire System 
Mricnican—Hastings, Entire System 
Minnesota—Minneapolis, Bryn Mawr 
Mississreri—Jackson, Whitfield 


System; Jackson. 


Missovurt—Clayton, Price; St. Lowis, Emerson, 
Henry 

New Hampsnire—Portsmouth, Farragut 

New Jersery—-Belmar, Entire System; Helmette, 
Helmetta No. 1; Irvington, Chancellor Ave, 
Florence Ave. No. 2, Irvington High; New 


Providence, Entire System 

New Mextco—Albuquerque, Longfellow 

New Yorx—East Hampton, High School Dist. No, 
1; Olean, Entire System; Oneida, Elizabeth St. 

Oxnto—Canton, Garfield, Gibbs, Stark; Cincinnati, 
Theo. Roosevelt: Columbus, Sunbury Road; 
Crawford Co., Entire System; Dover, South Ave. 
Bldg.; East Cleveland, Shaw High; Holland, 
Crissey; Medina, York Cons. Rural; Stomtsville, 
Clearcreek Twp.; Trenton, Trenton Cons.; 
ington Court House, Cherry Hill 

Orecon—Eugene, Washington 


: 


PENNSYLVANIA—Freeport, Entire System; Green 
Lane, Green Lane-Marlboro Cons. _ 
Soutn Carotina—Columbia, Hamrick, F. C. 


Withers; Irmo, Irmo; Lexington, Entire System; 


Newberry, Jr. High; Warrenville, Entire Sys 

tem; W. Columbia, Entire System 
Tennessee—Memphis, Riverside 
Vermont—Burlington, Elihu B. Taft 
Vircinta—Norfolk, LaFayette, John Marshall, 

J. E. B. Stuart; Richmond, East End Jr. High 
Wrominc—Rock Springs, Lincoln, Rock Springs 

Jr. High, Washington 

FIVE YEARS 


AtapaMa—Ozark, Dale Co. gr-Sr High 
Artzona—Williams, Entire System 
CaLtrrorNtA—Santa Cruz, Branciforte ; 
Cororavo—Leadville, Central, Leadville Sr. High, 
Ninth St. 
Con necticut—Greenwich, Byram 
Fioripa—Miami, Coral Way Elem. 
Grorcita—Macon, Fort Hawkins 


<== 
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jutinois—Beardstown, Lincoln, Washington; Chats- 
worth, Chatsworth, Chatsworth Twp. Sr. High; 
Havana, Riverview; Shirley, Ben Funk Cons.; 
Waukegan, Central ; : 
jnptanA—Fort Wayne, Central High; Griffith, En- 
tire System; Indianapolis, Henrietta Colgan No. 
10, Parkview No. 81, P. No. 28, P. S. No. 70; 
Lafayette, Centennial, Ford, Lincoln, Washing- 
ton; Peru, Holman; Terre Haute, Fairbanks, 
McKeen; Washington, Walnut St. Grade 
Jowa—Davenport, Young Intermediate; 
City, Roosevelt. : ; 
Kansas—Marysville, Entire System; Ness City, En- 
tire System E 
Kentucky—Island, Entire System 
LovistaNa—Bienville Parish, Entire System 
Marne—Saco, Ferry 
MaSSACHUSETTS—South Medford, Wor- 
cester, Greendale 
Micuican—Hastings, Sr. High; Saginaw, Hoyt 
Missourt—St. Louis, Nottingham Ave. 
New HampsHire—Portsmouth, Atlantic Heights 
New nl panera Saybrook 
New York—Nanuet, P. S. Dist. No. 
Seneca St. ; ; 
On1o—Canton, Summit; Cleveland Heights, Noble; 
Dover, Second St. Bldg.; Greenhills, Entire Sys- 
tem; Painesville, Concord Com., Merrick Hutch- 
jnson; Washington Court House, Entire System 
Sourn Carotina—Columbia, Arden 
Tennessee—K nosrville, Fair Garden 
Texas—Amarillo, Alice Landergin 
Uran—Mayfeld, Mayfield Jr. High 
Vircinta—Portsmouth, Briggs 
West Vircinta—Bluefield, North Side; 
Newell Fourth St. 
Wisconsin—Madison, Franklin; Racine, N. D. 
Fratt, Howell, Henry Mitchell Elem., Theodore 
Roosevelt, Washington Elem., Winslow 


Mason 


Lincoln; 


8; Oneida, 





Newell, 


FOUR YEARS 


Cattrornta—Richmond, Grant 

Cororavpo—Colorado Springs, Lowell; Greeley, 
Franklin; Leadville, Entire System; Sugar City, 
Entire System 

Georcta—A tlanta, Sylvan Hills 

Iurno1is—Anna, Anna Jonesboro High; Beards- 
town, Central; Bloomington, Washington; Wau- 
kegan, Greenwood 

IxpIANA—Anderson, Hazelwood; Arcadia, Walnut 
Grove Cons. High; Bedford, Central, Jr. High, 
Madden, Stalker; Biuffton, Columbian; Crums- 
town, Crumstown; Indianapolis, Calvin Fletcher 
. High, Franklin No 36, Theodore Potter 
Fresh Air No. 74, P. S. No. 50; Jeffersonville, 
Ingramville; Lafayette, Highland; Lakeville, 
Lakeville Elem.; Mishwaka, Kennedy, Roosevelt; 
Muncie, Royertown; North Terre Haute, Otter 
Creek Grade, Otter Creek High, Otter Creek 
Twp. No. 8; Peru, Elmwood; Tell City, Troy 
Cons.; Terre Haute, Montrose, Woodrow Wilson 
Jr. High; Washington, Entire System, Jefferson 

lowa—Davenport, McKinley, Taylor-Special, Wash- 
ington; Sioux City, Smith 

Kentucky—Hopkinsvilie, Belmont; Madison Co., 
Entire System; McLean Co., Entire System; Rich- 
mond, Entire System 

Matne—Gardiner, Central St. 

Marytanp—Glen Burnie, Richard Henry Lee; Wal- 
dorf, Waldorf Elem. 

Massacnusetts—Medford, Hancock 


Micnican—Muskegon Heights, Central Grade, 
South Park; Royal Oak, Benjamin Franklin; 
Saginaw, Emerson 

Minnesota—Minneapolis, Minnehaha, Standish 
MississtprP1—Drew, Wade Cons. 

Missourr—Kansas City, Rollins; Ladue, Entire 


_ System; St. Louis, Bryan Hill, Scullin 

New Jersey—Belleville, Magnolia St. No. 4, P. S. 
No. 2, P. S. No. 10; East Orange, Elmwood; 
Highland Park, Irving No. 3 

New Mexico—Taos, Entire System 

New Yorx—Canton, Canton Grammar 

Nort Carotina—Roper, Roper High 

Norta Daxota—Minot, Roosevelt 

On1to—Andover, Entire System; Cleveland Heights, 
Canterbury, Coventry; Hamilton, Fairfield Twp., 
Liberty Twp., Union Twp.; Holland, Springfield 
Twp. Schools; Lodi, Entire System; Lorain, 
Boone Elem.; Middletown, Mayfield; Mineral 
City, Entire System; Somerville, Somerville; 
Wapakoneta, Second Ward: West Alexandria, 
Lanier Twp. Rural; Willshire, Entire System 

Oktanoma—Oklahoma City, Wilson 

PENNSYLVANIA—Johnstown, Park Ave. 

Ruove Istanp—Central Falls, Central St. 


Sourm Carotrna—McColl, McColl Grammar; 
North, North 

Soutn Daxota—Miller, Entire System 
Texas—Amarillo, Bivins, Dwight W. Morrow; 


Falfurrias, Central Ward, Falfurrias, New Ward; 
Waco, Dean-Highland 
Utan—Salt Lake City, Franklin; Sevier Co., En- 
_tire System 
Vircinta—Nor olk, Campostella Heights, Robert 
Lee; Richmond, Binford Jr. High; Hunting- 
ton, Jefferson 
Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Eugene Field; New Hol- 
stein, Entire System; Racine, Lincoln 


THREE YEARS 
ALaBAMA—Birmingham, Norwood; Tuscaloosa, Uni- 


versity Place 
ALASKa—Shishmaref, Indian 


Arizona—Ray, Entire System 
ARKANSAS—. 


orphiet, Entire System; West Ridge, 
Mississippi C. High 3 ' 


& 
CaLirornia—Foirfax, Fairfax 
Copanige Samer, Entire System; Wiley, Wiley 
r. Shig , ‘ ‘ 

Cognpeeete- Seeman, Glenville; Milford, West 

ain St. 

DeLaware—Wilmington, P. S. No. a1 

FLoripa—Tampa, Bryan 

Georcia—Atlanta, Formwalt 

ag ye Hiawatha; Des Plaines, Maine 
Twp. High Jr. College; Effingham, Central 
Primary; Harvey, Entire System; Mt. Vernon, 
Abraham Lincoln; Sterling, Wallace Dist. No. 10 

Inp1ana—Anderson, No. Anderson Elem. & Jr. 
High; Auburn, DeSoto; Bluffton, Central, Wash- 
ington Park; Connersville, Grand Ave.; Fort 
Wayne Anthon Wayne; Madison, Eggleston; 
North Liberty, orth Liberty; North Terre Haute, 
Otter Creek Twp. Schools; Peru, Central, Grant, 
r. High, Lincoln, Peru Sr. High; South Bend, 
ohn Adams, Lydick Cons. 

Towa—Clinton, Hawthorne 

Kansas—Medicine Lodge, Entire System 

Kentucxy—Lowisville, George W. Morris, George 
Washington; Richmond, Red House Grade No. 66 

Maine—Livermore Falis, Livermore Falls Gram- 
mar 

Massacuusetts—Westboro, Eli Whitney; West 
Springfield, Main St.; Winchendon, E, Murdock; 

/orcester, Edgeworth St. 

Micuican—Flint, Roosevelt; Muskegon Heights, 
Edgewood, Glendale, Charles A. Lindbergh, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt 

Siepatocete—Grenelie, Court; Pascagoula, Entire 
System 

Missourtr—Kansas C ity, Whittier; St. Louis, Ames, 
Dessalines, Gundlach, Lyon, Penrose, Shriners 
Hospital 

New Jersey—Summit, Hamilton 

New Mexico—Albuquerque, Jefferson Jr. High; 
Wagon Mound, Entire System : 

New Yorx—Corning, P. S. No. 1; Marion, Cen- 
tral; Westhampton Beach, Entire System 

Nortu Carotina—Kings Mountain, Central Elem., 


East, West 
Norta Daxota—Fargo, Horace Mann, Woodrow 
High, Sunnyside, Washing- 


Wilson; Minot, Jr. 
ton 

Ou1o—Akron, Rimer; Bethel, Bethel Village 
Schools; Bowling Green, Entire System; Butler 
Co., Entire System; Cambridge, Glass Plant; 
Clayton, Clayton Cons.; Cleveland, Landon; Co- 
lumbus, Mifin Twp. Schools; Dayton, Harshman, 
Mad River Twp., Wagner; Euclid, Noble; Nor- 
wood, Entire System; Painesville, Leroy Rural; 
St. Bernard, Entire System; Sugarcreek, Sugar- 
creek-Shanesville; Sylvania, Maplewood; Wapa- 
koneta, Blume High 

Oxrtanoma—Oklahoma City, Gatewood 

Orecon—Eugene, Edison; Grants Pass, Roosevelt; 
Portland, hitaker 

Pennsytvanta—Bangor, 


Entire System; Bristol, 
Edgely Elem., Laurel 


Bend; Buck Run, Buck 
Run; Croydon, Croydon, Maple Shade Bildg.; 
Dormont, Hillsdale Ave. Elem.; Driftwood, Gib- 
son Twp.; Emporium, West Ward; Langhorne, 
Langhorne Manor, Siles; Newportsvilie, New- 

rtsville; Newtown, Newtown Boro; Yardley, 
fardle High 

Sovtn Carortna—Blaney, Entire System; Greer, 
Entire System; Laurens, Entire System; McColl, 
Entire System; Wagener, Sunny South; Woodruff, 
Central, Westside 

Texas—Falfurrias, Entire System 

Vircinta—Campbell Co., Entire System; Roanoke, 
Oakland 

West Vircinta—Big Chimney, Big Chimney 

Wisconsin—Ripon, Entire System; Wauwatosa, 
Supervisors 


TWO YEARS 


AraBaMa—Brewton, Entire System; Cottonwood, 
Cottonwood High; Flomaton, Flomaton Elem. & 
High; Madrid, Madrid Jr. High 


Cattrornta—Belmont, Belmont; San Francisco, 
Miraloma 
CoLtoravo—Fowler Entire System; Greeley, 


Meeker Jr. High, New 
System 

Connecticut—New Britain, Robert éi Vance; New 
Haven, Barnard; Old Greenwich, Old Greenwich; 
West Hartford, Seymour 

Decaware—Selbyville, Entire System 

District or CocumBia—Washington, Stoddert 

FLor1pa—Plant City William J. Bryan; St. Peters- 
burg, Forest Hills; Sanford, Sanford; Tampa, 
Broward, Gary, B. C. Graham, Henry Mitchel 

Grorcia—Atlanta, West Haven; Chickamauga, En- 
tire System; College Park George F. Longino; 
Douglas, Entire System; Hollywood, Hollywood; 
Jasper, Pickens Co. High; Mcionough, Entire 
System; Thomas Co., Entire System; Thomasville, 
Patten Cons.; Union City, Union City; Valdosta, 
Valdosta Sr. High 

Ipano—Lewiston, Webster 

ILt1no1s—Algonguin, Algonquin; Chicago, Gompers 
School for Crippled Children; East Moline, Mc- 
Kinley; Effingham, Central Departmental; Kamps- 
ville, Kampsville High; Mattoon, Bennett, Lin- 
omens Mount Vernon, Entire System; Sycamore, 
Las 

Inp1ana—Amo, Clay Twp. High; Anderson, Riley; 
Blcomiagis. Central; Clinton, Central; Columbia 
City, Collins; Decker, Decker High; Delphi, 


Arlington; Wiley, Entire 


Delphi High; Frankfort, J. 
Erie Cons.; South 
Topeka, To Public 

Iowa—Council Bluffs, Pierce St.; Sac City, Entire 
System; Waterloo, Longfellow 

Kansas—Augusta, Augusta Jr. High; Independence, 
Entire System; Pittsburg, Central, Eugene Field, 
Lincoln, Washington 

Kentucky—Berea, Bobtown, Middletown; Buechel, 
Hikes Graded; Danville East End Cons.; Eliza- 

rankfort, Frankfort High, 


ville, Elizaville Cons. ; 
Holmes St., Murray St., ilkinson St.; Hen- 
derson, Entire System; Morganfield, Hite Elem.; 
Nicholasville, Entire System; Richmond, Concord, 
Grapevine, Peytontown, Pleasant Green, Shallow 
Ford; Shelbyville, Entire System; Union City, 
Brassfield , 

Maine—Brunswick, Hawthorne; Presque Isle, En- 


tire System 
Massacuusetts—Newton, Underwood; 
Highland Cons. | 
Micuican—Northville, Northville Open Air 
Minnesota—Minneapolis, Greeley 


W. Riley; Peru, 
end, Greene Twp. Cons.; 


Reading, 


MississipPi—Crosby, Entire System; Lula, Lula- 
Rich Cons. ‘ 
Missouss—S8. Louis, Cote Brilliante, Drawing 

Jept. 


Nevapa—Gardnerville, Douglas Co. Sr. High 

New Jersey—South Orange, Montrose 

New Mexico—Encino, Encino Rural! Ind. 

New York—Corning, Northside Primary; Oneonta, 
State Normal 7 . 

Nortu Carotina—Kings Mountain, Entire System; 
Mebane, Mebane 

Nortn Daxota—Kenmare, Entire System | 

Ou10o—Akron, Highland Park; Amherst, Entire Sys- 
tem; Ashtabula, Park Jr. High; Brookville, Brook- 
ville Village; Cleveland, Case Woodland; Colum- 
bus, Fairmoor; Dayton, P bn wage Hebron, Hebron; 
North Olmsted, Coe; Rocky River, Kensington; 
Rocky River Hi h; St. Bernard, Vine St.; Trot- 
wood, Madison Twp. Rural; Wapakoneta, Entire 
System; Westlake, Westlake illage Schools; 
Youngstown, Adams, Wood 

Oxranoma—Oklahoma City, Wheeler 

Orecon—Eugene, Frances Willard 

Pennsytvanta—Chalfont, Chalfont Boro, New Brit- 
ain Twp.; Croydon, Bristol Twp. Schools; Doyles- 
town, ylestown Twp.; Durham, Durham Twp.; 
Feasterville, Lower Southampton Twp.; Fountain- 
ville, Dublin Boro; Franconia, Franconia Twp.; 
New Hope, New Hope ny Newtown, — 
Makefield Twp.; Perkasie, st Rockhill; /’ine 
Grove, Pine Grove cay - Grade; Pipersville, 
Tinicum Twp.; Pottstown, Upper Pottsgrove Twp. 
Cons.; Quakertown, Haye Twp., Richland 
Twp.; Revere, Nockamixon Twp.; Riegelsville, 
Riegelsville Boro; Sumneytown, Sumneytown; 
Trumbauersville, Trumbauersville; Wrightstown, 
Wrightstown Twp.; Yardley, Edgewood Jr. High, 
Makefield 

Sovtm Carotina—Tamassee, Tamassee High; Ware 
Shoals, Entire System; Woodru , Entire System 

Tennessee—K norville, Tyson Jr. High 

Texas—Dallas, Pacific Ave. 

Utan—St. George, Dixie Jr. College 

Vircinta—Alesxandria, Entire System; Fort Monroe, 
Fort Monroe Post; Petersburg, A. P. Hill; Rich- 
mond, Bainbridge Jr. High, Glen Lea; Vienna, 
Vienna 

West Vircinta—West Union, West Union Grade 

Wisconsin—Two Rivers, Koenig 

Wyvominc—Rock Springs, Yellowstone; Sheridan, 
Custer St. 


ONE YEAR 


AtapaMa—Carbon Hill, Entire System; Crenshaw 
Co., Entire System; Houston Co., Entire System; 
Spring Hill, pring Hill Cons. 

Avaska—Killisnoo, U. S. Government 

Arrzona—Duncan, Virden Public; Phoenix, Madison 

Arxansas—El Dorado, Parkers Chapel Sr. High; 
Little Rock, Rightsell; Marked Tree, Entire Sys- 


tem 

Cotoranpo—Calhan, Calhan Union High; Colorado 
Springs, Entire System; Cope, Cope; Denver, 
Daniels; Kit Carson, Kit Carson High; Lindon, 
Lindon Sr. High; Longmont, Bryant; Merino, 
Roosevelt; Piatner, Platner; Salida, Entire System 

Connecticut—Fairfield, Grasmere; Montville, En- 
tire System; Waterbury, Hopeville 

DeLtawarE—W ilmington, John Palmer 

District or CotumBia—W ashington, Madison 

Froripa—Dunedin, Dunedin Elem.; St. Petersburg, 
Euclid; Tarpon Springs, Tarpon Springs 

Grorcia—Athens, Oconee St.; Calhoun, Echota; 
College Park, A. Richardson Sr. High & Elem.; 
Fort Gaines, Fort Gaines; Lawrenceville, Law- 
renceville; Quitman, Entire System 

It-t1no1s—Alton, Irving; Barrington, Barrington 
Elem., Barrington High; Bridgeport, Bridgeport 
Grade; Cisco, Cisco Public Dist. No. 93; Creve 
Coeur, Creve Coeur, Gerber, Rusche, Tripp, Vicic: 
Kampsville, Kampsville Grade; Mattoon, Entire 
System; Urbana, Lincoln 

Inptana—Bunker Hill, Bunker Hill Cons. Sr. High; 
Clinton, Glendale, Matthews; Indianapolis, P. S. 
No. 77, Robert Gould Shaw No. 40; New Albany, 
Silver St.; Peru, Nead Cons.; Richmond, Baxter, 
Easthaven Ave., Fairview Ave., Garfield, Joseph 
Moore, Sevastopol, Starr, Warner; Warren Co., 
Entire System 


Iowa—Clinton, Bryant; Council Binfs, Dodge 
School, Eighth St., Oak, Rue, ashington; 
Davenport, Administration Bldg. 
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Kansas—Atchison, Central, Martin; Caney, Entire 
System; Hutchinson, Roosevelt 

Kentucxy—Daviess Co., Entire System; Franklin 
Co., Entire System; Hodgenville, Entire System; 
Russell, Entire System; Union Co., Entire Sys- 
tem; Warren Co., Entire System; Madison Co., 
Entire System, 

Loutsiana—Waverly, Waverly 

Matne—Madison, Entire System; Skowhegan, En- 
tire System; Stockton Springs, Stockton Springs 
Jr.-Sr. High; Westbrook, Bridge St. Grammar 

MaryLanp—Rising Sun, Rising Sun High 

Massacuusetts—Dalton, Center, Dalton High; 
Hampden, Consolidated; Newtonville, Frank F. 
Carr, Frank A. Day Junior High; Wéilbraham, 
Springfield St. 

Micuican—Detroit, Yost; Huntington Woods, 
Burton; Saginaw, Longfellow, Jessie Loomis 

Mrnnesota—Minneapolis, Corcoran, Douglas, Madi- 


son 

MisstsstPpI—Greenville, E. E. Bass Jr. High; Gulf- 
port, Gulfport Sr. High, West Ward 

Missourtr—Columbia, Thomas H. Benton, Ulysses 
S. Grant; Jefferson City, Broadway, Moreau 
Heights, Washington; Kimmswick. Windsor; 
St. Louis, Administrative Staff, Bates, Herzog, 
Part Time General Continuation 

New HampsHire—BSarnstead, Parada; Orfordville, 
Orfordville; Portsmouth, Lafayette; Tamworth, 
Tamworth Sr. High 


New Jersty—Glassboro, Academy St.; Perth Am- 
boy, P. S. No. 1; Rutherford, Pierrepont, Sylvan; 
Summit, Special Teachers, Washington 

New Mexico—Las Vegas, McFarland Jr. High 

New York—Jericho, Jericho Grade; Ossining, 
Roosevelt 

North Carotina—Alamance Co., Entire System; 
Asheville, Haw Creek, Woodfin High; Concord, 
Coltrane Grammar; Lesington, Grimes Elem. 

Nortn Daxota—Cando, Cando Public; Dickinson, 
Entire System; Fessenden, Entire System; Har- 
vey, Entire System; Hettinger, Hettinger Public; 
Hope, Entire System; La Moure, Entire System 

On10o—Brady Lake, Brady Lake; Chagrin Falls Ex- 
empted Village, Entire System; Cleveland, River- 
side; Cleveland Heights, Oxford, Roxboro Elem. ; 
Columbus, Fairwood, Highland, Reeb Ave.; Day- 
ton, Hawthorne; Dover, Dover Ave.; Eldorado, 
Eldorado; Euclid, Upson; Hamilton, Madison; 
Hepburn, Hepburn; Kent, Franklin Twp.; Oke- 
ana, Morgan; Parma, Pearl Road, Ridge Road Jr. 
High, State Road Elem., Thoreau Park Elem.; 
Rising Sun Village, Entire System; St. Bernard, 
Administration Office; Tiffin, Miami; Van Wert, 
Hoaglin-Jackson; Youngstown, Cleveland 

Oxranoma—Enid, Garfield; Oklahoma City, Colum- 
bus, Jefferson Davis, Jefferson, Lincoln, River- 
side, Stand Watie; Woodward, Entire System 

Orecon—Corbett, Corbett High; Eugene, River 
Road; Grants Pass, Lincoln, Washington; Hood 
River, Park St. 


Pennsytvanta—Atglen, Entire System; Doylestow, 
Bucks Co. Office of Instruction; Driftwood, Ceq. 
tral; East Berlin, Entire System; Horsham 
Horsham Twp.; Jamison, Warwick Twp. Cons: 
Maytown, East Donegal Twp. High; Mont omery, 


Montgomery; Sinnamahoning, Sinnama oning: 
Skippack, Skippack; Tullytown, Tullytown Bor. 
ough; Union County, Entire System; Wycombe, 
Wycombe 


Soutn Caroti1na—Columbia, Columbia High, Hyat, 
Park Jr. High; Conway, Entire System; Cross 
Cross High; Greenville, Pinkney; Wagener, Ep. 
tire System; Westville, Baron DeKalb 

Texas—Corpus Christi, Sunshine-Aberdeen; Sq, 
Antonio, China Grove 

Utran—Kamas, Entire System 

Vermont—Bennington, Bennington Graded; Byy. 
lington, S. W. Thayer; Castleton, State Normal; 
Concord, Concord High; Johnson, Johnson Jr.. 
Sr. High 

Vircinta—Clifton, Centreville Elem.; Herndon, 
Herndon High; Norfolk, Ballentine, Villa Heights, 
Frances E. Willard; Pembroke, Pembroke High: 
Portsmouth, Green St.; Richmond, J. A. C. Chand. 
ler Jr. High; Salem, Conehurst, Ft. Lewis; Spot. 
sylvania County, Entire System 

Wasuincton—La Conner, Entire System; Prosser, 
Entire System 

West Vircinta—Charleston, Fernbank; 
ville, First Ward; Wiley Ford, Dixie 

Wisconsin—Racine, Franklin Elementary 


Mounds. 





[ Cont. from page 288| The Newark Teach- 
ers Association News recently stated that 
a year ago there were 500 elementary sub- 
stitutes available on call; this fall only 
130. Available highschool substitutes have 
dropped from 300 to 63. The board of 
education is discouraging the voluntary en- 
listment of teachers in war services outside 
the schools. Most serious problems, as 
elsewhere, are in shops and industrial arts. 
Shops in several elementary schools are 
already closed for lack of teachers. 


Florida Plan 


y¥¢v THE EsTABLISHMENT of a reserve teach- 
ing force to overcome the shortage of pub- 
lic-school teachers was recommended re- 
cently by the school supervisors of Florida, 
who urge that qualified citizens register 
with the local county superintendent if 
they would accept teaching employment. 
It was proposed that the Teachers Reserve 
Force be expected [1] to have prior teach- 
ing experience or college training, [2] be 
subject to call, [3] prepare themselves in 
any one of several ways. 


Vocational Agriculture Shortage 


yy THIRTY-EIGHT states reported in August 
the closing of 602 departments of voca- 
tional agriculture in highschools due to 
lack of teachers, according to the U. S. 
Office of Education. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


The Colleges and the 18-19 Draft 


vy Wuen iT became apparent that the 
18-19 year old men would be drafted, the 
Association of American Colleges got to- 
gether in Philadelphia the latter part of 
October with Army and Navy officials 
to find out what the future held for the 
American college. 


Were the colleges to be used by the 
armed forces in the training of these 
younger men? If so, how, when, and 
where? Policies of the armed forces as 
to the utilization of the colleges will 
doubtless be announced now that the 18-19 
year old draft bill has become law. Edu- 
cators urge the use of as large a number of 
institutions as possible without impairing 
the effectiveness of the training program. 

President Harold W. Dodds of Princeton 
in his recent annual report to the board 
of trustees pointed out that the colleges 
must make whatever sacrifice may be 
necessary to the winning of the war. Un- 
less we win the war, he said, there will 
not be much of a place for colleges in this 
country. Continuing: 

“The simple truth is that the war has 
reached a stage at which the necessities of 
battle will not permit healthy young men 
to remain in college to pursue the long- 
term values of a college education. A 
large army of a much greater percentage 
of young men, however cruel as it may 
appear on the surface, is one essential step 
toward a prompt and merciful end to the 
conflict.” 

With this, most higher education officials 
doubtless agree but there is much appre- 
hension concerning the future of the col- 
leges and universities. Said Harry Wood- 
burn Chase, chancellor of New York Uni- 
versity, “They cannot be put together by 
magic again, once the war is done.” 

President Conant of Harvard University: 
“T hope that when the draft age is lowered, 
the U. S. government will work out some 
scheme by which the liberal arts colleges 
can still be utilized in the mobilization of 
our young men.” 

Said the Portland, Oregon, Oregonian: 
“We do not want a wrecked system of 
higher education if it can be helped thru 
a little foresight.” 

As this JourNAL goes to press reports are 
that the War Department has a plan for 


sending uniformed soldiers to college, with 
an active duty status. Men will be selected 
on the basis of previous education, results 
of scholastic aptitude and achievement tests 
and other tests of leadership and aptitude 
for military service as demonstrated during 
a period of service in the Army. It is ex. 
pected that the program will be ready to go 
into effect about February 1, 1943. 


College Credit for Military Service 


3 Fottowine World War I the problem 
of assigning credit for military service was 
met by the colleges by the simple device 
of granting various amounts of credit. In- 
stances of competition among institutions 
as to the amount of credit that would be 
granted were not unknown. To avoid a 
repetition of this chaotic situation the U.S. 
Army Institute has been established to 
provide a comprehensive testing and corre- 
spondence study plan. The Institute, thm 
a Staff for the Development of Examina 
tion Materials, which the Army has con 
tracted with the University of Chicago to 
develop, will certify men for educational 
credit in extension courses that range from 
grammar school “refresher” courses to ad- 
vanced work in college. 

National headquarters of the Army 
Institute’s correspondence instruction are 
at Madison, Wisconsin. At present 64 
courses are available. In addition a total of 
nearly 700 courses are offered by the 77 
colleges and universities that have con 
tracted with the Army to make certain of 
their correspondence courses available to 
men in service. It is estimated that 100,000 
men and women in the Army and Navy 
will be enrolled in courses by the end of 
the current fiscal year. 

Further information on the Army It 
stitute is given in Bulletin 36 on Highet 
Education and National Defense which 
may be obtained from the American Cout- 
cil on Education, Washington, D. C. 

[Cont. on page A-138] 
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copies, 75¢. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
JOURNALISM DIRECTORS 


DO-1 Occasional bulletins. 
membership. Apply to the treasurer, 
Thelma McAndless, Michigan State 
Normal College, ¥ psilanti, Michigan. 


With $1.50 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


DP-26 War Time Consumer Education. 
Nov. 1942. 120p. $1.00 


DP-25 Secondary Education and 
War. Oct. 1942. 248p. $ 


DP-24 Problems in American Life: 
esource Units for Teachers. 1942. 64- 
80p. each Ten units available now; 
others in preparation; titles on request. 
30¢ each; 4-9 copies, 25¢ each. 


the 
1 


DP-22 War-time Policies for Secondary 
$1 


Education, May 1942. 192p. 

DP-21 Evaluating Secondary Educa- 
tion, April 1942. 207p. $1 
DP-20 The Shocks (Corey On. March 
1942. 140p. $1 
DP-19 hails Education in War 
Time. Feb. 1942. 120p. $1 


DP-18 Administrative Practices in Sec- 
ondary Schools. Jan. 1942. 138p. $1 


DP+17 Vitalizing Student Activities in 
the masentery School. Dec. 1941. 


176p. $1 


DP-16 The Schoo! Follows Through. 
Nov. 194]. 64p. 


? 


DP-11 Promising Practices in Second- 
ary Education. Oct. 1940. 230p....... $1 


DP-10 Counseling and the Changing 


Secondary-School Curriculum. May 
| rege PEN rrr $1 
DP-9 National Honor Society Hand- 
book. April 1940. 200p............. $1 
DP-8 Student Council Handbook. 
Ee yeas $1 


DP-7 That All May Learn. Nov. 1939. 
235p. $1.10 


DP-6 Functions of Secondary Educa- 
a ee. $1.10 


DP-S Issues of Secondary Education. 
Jan. 1936. 310p $1.10 


DP-4 Talking It Through. 70p.....15¢ 


DP-3 Suggested Studies in Secondary 
Education. 101p. 15¢ 


DP-2 Student Life, the national second- 
ary-school students’ magazine, (24 pages), 
issued eight times yearly: Oct.-May...$1 


DP-1 The Bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals, 
eight issues a year: Oct-May. With $3 
membership. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF SPEECH 


DQ-1 Quarterly Journal of Speech. 
Four issues a year: Feb., April, Oct., 
Dec. With $3.00 membership. Apply to 
the secretary, R. L. Cortright, Wayne 
University, Detroit, Michigan. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


DR-28 Teaching Critical Thinking in 
the Social Studies. Thirteenth — 
GO MG Veiw cde Cneds seas $2. 


DR-27 ten in American “a 
Resource Units for Teachers. 1942. 64- 
80p. each. Ten units available now; 
others in preparation; titles on request. 
30¢ each; 4-9 copies, 25¢ each. 


DR-26 The Social Studies in the Ele- 
mentary deere Twelfth Yearbook. 1941. 
A -* ticteaed chal est eae tavee oak < $2 


DR:-25 "Reading Guide for Social 
Studies Teachers. Sept. 1941. 140p.. . 50¢ 


DR-24 Programs and Units in the 
Social Studies. July 1941. 149p....$1.50 
DR-23 Teaching the Civil Liberties: 
A Source Unit. May 1941. 40p..... .30¢ 
DR-22 Economic Education. Eleventh 
Yearbook. 1940. 170p. Paper, $2; Cloth 

60bsesbaceekeauvews ... $2.30 
DR-21 Housing America: A Source 


Unit for the Social Studies. 1940. ob 


DR-20 Selected Test Items in oe 
can History. Rev. Ed. 1940. 93p. 75¢ 


DR:-19 Selected Items for the Costing 
of Study Skills. 1940. 72p... S0¢ 


DR-16 The Contribution of Research 
to the ———s of the Social Studies. 
Eighth Yearbook. 1937. 240p. Paper, $2 


DR-10 Foture of the Social 
Studies: Proposals for an Experimental 
Social-Studies Curriculum. 1939. 178p. 

Fi ¢ bee Minh ean’ Ones . $1.50 


DR-9 Selected Test Items in American 
P . .50¢ 


The 


00 Government. 1939. 68p. 


DR-8 Bibliography of Reach in the 
Social Studies for Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools. 1939. 79p. 


DR-7_ Selected Test Items in Econom- 
_*. f er re . .50¢ 


DR-6 The Constitution Up To Date. 
1938. 48p. 50¢ 


DR:5 Srhosted, ma Items in wend 
75¢ 


History. 1938. 


DR-1 Social pte Eight issues a 
year: Oct.-May. Subscription, $2. Mem- 
bership fee of $3 inclu Social Educa- 
tion, Yearbook, and all Bulletins. 


RURAL EDUCATION 


DS-12 Guidance in Rural Schools. 
1942. 127p. .. 50¢ 
DS-11 Child Development and Tool 


Subjects in Rural Areas. Yearbook. 1941. 
89p. . a. ae 
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DS-10 A Policy for Rural Education in 


the United States. 1940. 48p........ 25¢ 
DS-9 Community Resources in Rural 
Schools. Yearbook. 1939. 109p....... 50¢ 


DS-8 Newer Types of Instruction in 
— Rural Schools. Yearbook. mo 
1K. sak a thease s Kees tesipeeee 


DS-7 Aienmests in Rural Education. 
1937. 120p. SO¢ 


DS-6 Rural 
112p. 


School Libraries. 


DS-5 Economical Enrichment of the 
Small Secondary-School Curriculum. 
Se Us aes ckceeeicendsavaass 50¢ 


DS-4 Organization of Curriculum for 
One-Teacher Schools. 1933. 48p.....25¢ 


SCIENCE INSTRUCTION 


(Now American Council of Science 
Teachers) 


DT-7 The Education of the 
80p. 


Science 
Teacher. 1942. 35¢ 


DT-6 Redirecting Science Teaching in 


the Light of Personal-Social Needs. 
GG GEE, os coccUscstcventeeeteas 35¢ 


DT.5 Science Teaching for Better Liv- 
SES I 0S Fock apenverstannd 35¢ 


DT.4 Making Science Instruction More 
Worthwhile. 1941. 120p $.50 


DT-3 Science Instruction and Amer- 
ica’s Problems. 1940. 128p........ 50¢ 


DT-2 How Science Fulfills the “~~ 
of Boys and Girls. 1939. 223p...... 


DT-1 Science Teacher and Yearbook. 
With $1 membership. Apply to the Treas- 
urer, Aelfric James, Sr., 801 Spring 
Garden, Easton, Pa. 


SUPERVISORS AND DIREC- 
TORS OF INSTRUCTION 


DV-21 Unity through Understanding. 
Study Manual to accompany Americans 


BE, ST asc vs fcadas o> caveat 25¢ 
DV:20 Americans All: Studies in 
Intercultural Education. Fourteenth 
COs hs, SEDs 00s cervianees $2 


DV-19 Bibliograph y on Elementary Ed- 
ucation and Related Fields. 1942. 32p. 


eer ee are ee re eee yy 25¢ 


DV-18 Mental Health in the Class- 
room. Thirteenth Yearbook. 1940. me 


DV-17 Newer Instructional Practices of 
Promise. Twelfth Yearbook. 1939. 7 


DV-16 Cooperation: Principles and 


Practices. Eleventh Yearbook. 1938. 
REPRE eer errere ee $2 
DV-15 The Chen ¢ing NCeppere: 

Tenth Yearbook. 1937. 339p......... $2 


DV-12 Scientifie Method in genta 
Programs. Seventh Yearbook. 1934. 178p. 


ee te err er $1 
DV-10 Evaluation of Supervision. 
Fourth Yearbook. 1931. 18Ip........ $1 


DV-9 Current Problems of Supervisors. 
Third Yearbook, 1930. 252p......... $1 


DV-8 Intelligence in a Cangas Uni- 
verse. 1940. 64p. PPP aes ee 50¢ 
DV-7 Personal Growth of the Teacher. 
1939. 40p 25¢ 


DV-S Redirecting weemieren 
46p. 


1939. 
. .25¢ 


DV:1 Educational Method. Eight issues 
a year: Oct.-May. With $4 membership 
which also entitles the members to a copy 
of the current Yearbook. Subscription, $3. 
Single copies, 50¢. 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
DW:1 


year: 
Apply 
Trolinger, U. 


Educational Screen. Ten issues a 
Sept.-June. With $2 membership. 
to the secretary-treasurer, Lelia 
of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 


E 


SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 
FINANCE 


EA:4 State Aid to Private and Sec- 
tarian Schools, 1939. (Mimeo.) 43p..15¢ 
EA:3 School Finance Systems: Sum- 
maries describing plan of state support 
for schools in 48 states. 1941-42..... $2 

47 states oe since June 1941; 
other state now — Sum- 
mary for single suite, 


HEALTH PUBLICATIONS 


(Stocks of the American Child Health 
Association transferred to the National 
Education Association in 1936) 


EB-20 Signs of Health in Childhood. 
1934. 33p. 20¢ 


EB-19 An Evaluation of School Health 
Procedures. 1933. 127p. Paper, 90¢; 
Sas hueeses sadeeameianees Cloth, $1.15 


EB-18 Athletics for Girls. 1933. 14 


EB-14 Influence of Social and Econom- 
ic Factors on the Health of the School 
Child. 1932. 144p. Paper, $1; rer! 


EB-12 Health Trends in Secondary 
Education. 1931. 161p.............-.- $1 


EB-11 A World Panorama of Health 
Education, 1930. 256p. S0¢ 


EB-10 Public Health Aspects of Den- 
tal Decay in Children. 1930. 12Ip. 
beens ota Paper, $1; Cloth, $1.25 


EB-8 Weighing School Children and 
Nutritional Status Measurement. 1930. 
16p. 5¢ 
> 7 Health Education Tests. 1929. 

Paper, 60¢; Cloth, 90¢ 


EB-6 Physical Measures of Growth 
and Nutrition. 1929. 138p........... $1 


EB-5 A nad Day—The Spirit of Sport. 
1929. 35¢ 


EB-3 ‘aa Growth Record. Wall 
chart 19” x 24” 3¢ 


EB-2 The Children’s Charter. Poster 
a” SS OO” Ue Gp Geeic cede tecces 10¢ 


SAFETY 


Visual Aids in Safety Educa- 
tion: Supplement I. June 1942. 60p.. .25¢ 


EC-10 Seconda School Leaflets 
(Safety in Art, Civics, English, General 
Science, Home Economics, Shop, Sociol- 
ogy; also a leaflet for parents). 4 pages 
each. 5¢ per copy; 6 for 25¢. 

EC-9 Dramatizetions in Safety Edu- 


cation: An Annotated enpeneties: * 
7g We = paltparp et 25¢ 


EC-8 Teacher Liability for Pupil In- 
juries. 1940, 24p..........-ceceees 25¢ 


EC-7 Units in Safety Education. 
(Grades V and VI). 1940. 68p....... 25¢ 
EC-6 Units in Safety Education. 
(Grades III and IV). 1940. 64p.....25¢ 


EC-S Units in Safety Education. 
(Grades I and II). 1940. 68p........ 25¢ 


EC-4 Problems and Topics in Suto 
Instruction. 1940. 32p 25¢ 


EC-3 Visual Aids in Safety Educa- 
em, BE Bis» éacknaaaarstaees 25¢ 


EC-2 Checklist of Safety and one 
Education. 1939. 30p 25¢ 


EC-1 Safety and Safety Education: An 
Annotated Bibliography. 1939. 64p. 25¢ 


EC:11 


SALARIES AND TEACHER 
WELFARE 


ED-4 Supplement, 1942, To State 
Minimum—Salary Standards for Teach- 
ers, 1940. Sept. 1942. eeceneed —_ 

Pr yA OR Pe ¢ 


ED-3 State Minimum-Salary Stand- 
ards for Teachers, 1940. Oct. 1940. 
CREO) TER onc ccsc ccsupenseccsss 25¢ 


ED-2 Minimum-Salary LeGsiotien ee 
Teachers, 1937 and 1938. 
(Mimeo.) 25p. 





SPECIAL OCCASIONS 

EF-2 American Education Week is ob- 
served annually from Sunday thru Satur- 
day of the week in which Armistice Day 
falls. Materials are re P hg ear to 
assist schools in ackets 
for the various saeak levels te together with 
posters, leaflets, and stickers are among 
the materials prepared. These publications. 
are ready each year by September 1. A 
special price list is available each year 
from the National Education Association 
after August 1. 

EF-1 Vitalized Commencement Man- 
ual. Published annually on January 1. 
Approx. 96p. 50¢ 


OTHERS 


EE-11 Films for the Teaching of De- 
mocracy. April 1941. (Mimeo.) 27p..25¢ 


EE-10 Latin American Backgrounds; 
a Bibliography of 714 References. Oct. 
ae 25¢ 
EE-9 Ethics in the Teaching Profes- 
sion. (Codes of State and National Edu- 
cational Associations) 1939. (Mimteo.) 
SUE Peed Haig 7 ehaaRe s iaae c- .0s 15¢ 
EE-7 Educational Interpretation. (Bib- 
liography on Public Relations and School 
Publicity) 1938. (Mimeo.) 16p.....10¢ 


F 


HUGH BIRCH-HORACE 
MANN FUND 


F-7? The American Citizens Handbook. 
1941. 416p. $1 


F-6 Horace Mann at Antioch. 1938. F-1 
608p. $2 


F-5 Go Forth and Teach. An Ofation 
by Horace Mann, and other materials. 
50¢ 


F-4 Life of Horace Mann, (Facsimile 
of 1865 Edition). 1937. 61lp......... $2 


F-3 Those Who Bear the Torch: A 
Pageant. 1937. 160p. Paper, 50¢; Cloth, 





Personal Growth Leaflets. A sp 
ries of 147 16-page leaflets 3 x 5 inches 
in size in the fields of guidance, profes 
sional problems, and social-economic jg. 
sues. Publication of this series began ip 
1938 and new titles are added from time 
to time. Leaflets are one cent each jp 
quantities of 25 or more, cash with 
order. No orders accepted for less than 
25 cents. Send self-addressed, stamped 
envelop for latest list of titles; or send 


eee ee eee eee eee eee ee 


148p. 


eee ee eee eee eee ee eee) 


netbaee +4 60686 b06 0 Chceuteeaceaka 1 
$ a $1 bill asking for “Special Offer Num. 
F-2 Horace Mann: His Ideas and ber One”—a get-acquainted collection 
Beaten, B0GG, EGER. i iccesevecc ve. 25¢ of more than 100 leaflets. 





SUBJECT CLASSIFICATION 


Since the publications in the above list are classified by producing agencies, the following subject classification has been prepared to assist 
those interested in particular professional problems. Each item in the list has been given a key number. If interested in “administration,” look 
up all items for which the identification numbers following “administration” are given. 


ADMINISTRATION: A-18, A-19, A-45, A-62, A-64, B-3, B-20, CO-12, 


DC-6-DC-21, 
EDUCATION: DA°1. 
EE-11. 


DE-54, DI-1-DI-23, DP-1-DP-24, DP-17-22, DV-16. 
AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS: 
BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT: A-30, CM-1, 
ACTER AND GUIDANCE: A-20, A-26, A-27, A-46, DE-62, 
DI-15, DI-16, DN-1-DN-13, DP-10, DP-16, F-1. 


ADULT 
DI-23, DW-1, 
DE-44,. CHAR- 
DH-4, 
CURRICULUM AND 


DI-22, 


CLASSROOM AIDS: A-34, A-44, A-63, B-15, B-16, B-19, B-22, CF-1, 


DC-7-DC-9, DC-16, DE-52, DE-59-60, 
DI-13, DI-14, DI-17-DI-21, DJ-1, 
DP-2-DP-4, DP-7-DP-9, DP-11, 
DR-28, DS-11, DT-+2-DT-7, DU-1, 


DK-+1, 
DP-24, 
DV-15, DV-19-21, 


DE-63, DF-3-DF-S5, DG-1, DH-7, 
DL-1, DMM-1, DN-6, DO-1, 
DQ-1, DR-1-DR-22, DR-23- 
DW:1, F-1, F-3, 


F-7. EDUCATION: PHILOSOPHY, HISTORY, SOCIOLOGY: A-29, 


A:32, A-45, A-64, B-l, 


B-4, B-8, B-13, B-14, B-17, 


DC-15, DC-21, 


DE-49, DES, F-2, F-4-F-6. EDUCATIONAL INTERPRETATION: A-64, 


B-10, B-11, B-21, 
AND EDUCATION: A-37, 


DC-17, DH-S, EE-7, 


F-3. FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


A-43, A-68, B-18. FINANCING EDUCA- 
TION: A-25, A-40, A-47, A-52, A-62, B-11, B-24, DE-57, 


EA-4. HEALTH, 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION: CG-1-CG-8, DB-1-DB-11, 
DC-22. DE-46, DH-6, DV-18, EB-2-EB-20. INTERNATIONAL RELA- 
TIONS: A-53, CH-1, CH-2, EE-10. LEGISLATION AND LAW: A:25, A-52. 


Ne aaa Sea 


ORDER BLANK 


Enclosed please find $....__--.-- (Check-Cash-Money Order) in payment for 

publications of the following titles. 
Madinpaits th «dL baths Gils ch weeS bes ab Ua dye keedbee + Mebnae 
ean ERED ee a ee ee | Te 
étetitelioes a 
Total $...-- 


(Funds must accompany orders amounting to one dollar or less.) 


(Make checks or money orders payable to National Education Association, and 


mail this order to 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C.) 
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MENTAL HEALTH: CG-6, DE-55, DV-18. METHODS IN EDUCATION; 
A-65, A-63, CJ-1, DE-48, DE-58, DI-13, DI-24, DKK-1, DM-1, DS-8, 
DV-16, DV-17. PERSONNEL PRACTICES AND PROBLEMS: A-66-A:67, 
A-16-A-18, A-54, CN-1, DE-53, DI-25, DV-7. RESEARCH IN EDUCATION; 
A-28, DE-62, DH-7. RETIREMENT: A-42, A-57, A-60, CK-1-CK-4, CK-24, 
ED-3. RURAL EDUCATION: A:-15, A:S0O, A-58, CD-2-CD-4, DC+19, 
DS-4-DS-12. SAFETY EDUCATION: A-39, A-49, DC-20, EC-1-EC-10, 
SALARIES AND ECONOMIC WELFARE: A°14, A-22, A°31, A-33, A*35, 
A-36, A-41, ASO, A-S1, A-55, A-61, CC-1, CC-2, CL+1, CO-6, ED-2, ED-3, 
ED-4. SPECIAL OCCASIONS: EF-1, EF-2. SUPERVISION: DC-1j, 
DE-48, DI-10, DI-11, DW1, DV-5, DV-9-DV-12, TEACHER WELFARE: 
CA-1, CB-1, CB-2, CE-1-CE-5. See also “Personnel Practices,’ ‘Salaries 
and Economic Welfare,’ “Retirement,” and ‘‘Tenure.”” TEACHING PRO. 
FESSION: A-48, A-56, B-2, DH-1, EE-9, F-1. TEACHER EDUCATION: 
A-16, A-55, DD-1. TENURE: A-38, CO-4-CO-23, CO-24. TESTS, MEAS. 
UREMENT, AND INTELLIGENCE: DE-43, DE-45, DE-46, DE-56, DE-S8, 
DR-19, DR-20, DV-8, EB-4, EB-6, EB-7. WARTIME TEACHING AIDS; 
B-4, B-13, B-14, B-15, B-17, B-19-B-22, B-24, CG-8, DC-22, DI-24, 
DN-11, DP-22, DP-24, DP-25, DP-26, DR-24, DR-25, DR-26, DV-20, 
DV-21, EC-4, EC-11, EE-10, EE-11, F-7. YOUTH PROBLEMS: A-59, 
B-22, DC-18, DE-62, DP-12. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Order publications by title and date of issu- 
ance. Do not order by classification number. 

Orders which amount to $1 or less must be 
accompanied by cash. Carriage charges will be pre 
paid on cash orders but orders not accompanied by 
cash will be billed with carriage charges included. 

All checks should be made payable to the National 
Education Association of the United States. 

Prices quoted, except where otherwise specified, are 
for single copies. These are subject to discounts on 
quantity lots of the same item and issue as follows: 


MR aids cine ders becdec 6 ON 10% 
ET BP rw a 25% 
rs 33.44% 


Necessary adjustments must be made within 30 days. 
If material is returned in course of adjustment it must 
be received in its original condition to insure credit. 

Unless the description of the item desired indicates 
that the correspondence should be sent elsewhere, ad- 
dress all orders to 


The National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Say ‘Merry Christmas’ with the Gift that keeps on giving 


uw THESE VICTOR ALBUMS ARE EQUALLY INSPIRING FOR — % RUSSIAN FOLK SONGS sung ty Kipnis. Russian Balalaike Orch 


CLASSROOM USE OR AS CHRISTMAS GIFTS 10. RHAPSODY IN BLUE—GERSHWIN. Boston “Pops” Orchestra, 
$2.50° 


be Jesis Maria Sanromd, Fiedler, Conductor. Album DM-358 
_s.Ww . ! MPS—f ements Cheteten 11. THIS IS THE ARMY—IRVING BERLIN. Songs from the show. 
by 1. ad Aye BONDS AND STA ©—Gat en overyens — Victor First Nighter Orchestra and Men’s Chorus. Album P-131 2.50* 


_ /2N—V . NCE . N : ifetz. J 12. FAVORITE SONGS FROM FAMOUS MUSICALS. Dorothy Kirsten, 
» en Sree a 2 Sen: een, Se Felix Knight, Victor First Nighter Orchestra and Chorus. Album P-133. 


canini and the NBC Symphony Orchestra. Album DM-705 $5.00* $2.50° 


al . cOVv— 3 2. San Francisco Symphony 
. ao peng yg me a 35.50" 13. BARBER OF SEVILLE—ROSSINI. Recordrama with operatic cast, 


Victor Symphony Orchestra, Bamboschek, Conductor, and Chorus. Al- 
ire 4. THESE ARE MY FAVORITES, Fritz Kreisler, Victor Symphony bum DM-898 
on Orchestra. Album M-910 $3.50° 14. TSCHAIKOWSKY—SYMPHONY NO. 4. Sto- 
5. SHOWBOAT — SCENARIO FOR ORCHESTRA — Jerome Kern. kowski conducting the NBC Symphony Orchestra. 
Janssen Symphony of Los Angeles, Janssen, Conductor. Album DM-906. Album DM-880 $5.50* 
$3.50° 15. PADEREWSKI GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY AL- 
. MACBETH—SHAKESPEARE. Recordrama—Maurice Evans, Judith BUM. Paderewski. Album M-748...... $4.50* 
Anderson and Cast. Album M-878 $5.25* 16. A CHRISTMAS CAROL—DICKENS. Chappell, 
7. SCHUBERT—TRIO NO. 1 IN B FLAT “MAJOR. Rubinstein, Narrator. Album G-29 $3.50* 
Heifetz. Feuermann. Album DM-923 te $4.50° 17. BRAHMS—SYMPHONY NO. 1. Toscaniniand the 
8. JUNGLE BOOK—KIPLING. Sabu, Victor Symphony Orchestra, NBC Symphony Orchestra. Album DM-875. .$5.50* 
Rozsa, Conductor. Album DM-905 $3.50* * Suggested list prices exclusive of excise tax. 


For a list of over 100 Victor Records and Albums, see the 4-page color advertisement in the 
Dec, 7th issue of Life Magazine or ask your Victor Record Dealer for this attractive gift guide. 


RCA VICTOR 


AUDIO VISUAL SERVICE » EDUCATIONAL DEPT. 


RCA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC., CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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[ Continued from page 292] 
Law Students 


yy Onty go0o students are registered in 
the law schools of the country today as 
compared with 34,000 in 1939, according 
to Dean Ashbel G. Gulliver of the Yale 
Law School. 





FINANCE AND SALARIES 








Local Tax Reductionists Active 


yy “Epucators and laymen alike may be 
forced to enact statutory or constitutional 
limits on property tax rates,” according 
to a recent release of the NEA Research 
Division. 

It has been announced that the National 
Council of Real Estate Taxpayers plans to 
introduce bills for over-all property tax 
limitations in 18 states during the coming 
sessions of state legislatures. Carried out in 
the guise of essential war economy this 
concerted move, if successful, will place 
intolerable handicaps upon the schools for 
years to come. 


Federal Wage and Salary 
Stabilization 


yy NEA staff efforts in this field reveal 
clearly: [1] Stabilization does not mean 


“freezing”—it means that necessary in- 
creases must be adjusted to federal poli- 
cies; [2] increases under state statutes and 
existing salary schedules are exempt from 
federal review; [3] increases of any kind 
can be made in school districts with 8 or 
fewer employees; [4] inquiries as to the 
necessity of prior approval on proposed 
increases can be made by the employer 
or any individual employee or group of 
employees. 


Georgia Salaries Raised 


Ss State SUPERINTENDENT Co t.ins of 
Georgia reports that the state salary sched- 
ule for 1942-43 has been raised by 25 per- 
cent over the rates in effect last year. 


AVIATION EDUCATION 


Extent of Aviation Teaching 


yy Tue U. S. Office of Education estimates 
that more than half U. S. highschools are 
already teaching aeronautics. 


398,048 Kids with a War Job 


yx Tue Model Aircraft Project sponsored 
by the U. S. Office of Education has: been 


continued this school year to permit schools 





which had not completed their quota of 
the nation’s 500,000 goal to do so and also 
to make 300,000 additional planes cover. 
ing 30 new types also wanted by the Navy, 
It is estimated that over g000 instructors 
are supervising the work of the Nearly 
400,000 pupils taking part. 
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CLASSROOM HELPS 


BSSSSSSSSSESSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSeS eeeseREy 


Make It for the Children 


yy Is the title of a 36-page pamphlet which 
gives working drawings and lists of ma- 
terials the artisan of little experience will 
need to build indoor and outdoor play 
apparatus, child-sized furniture, and toys 
of various kinds. For use by teachers, 
parents, and older boys and girls. Price 
50¢ from the Association for Childhood 
Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street North- 
west, Washington, D. C. 


Miniature Wildlife Portraits 


yy Tue National Park Service has issued 
a booklet of 26 stamps each of which 
carries the drawing of a bird or animal 
and the national park in which it is found, 
For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., for 1o¢. 








THESE TWO 





UP-TO-THE-MOMENT TEXTS 


ARE YOURS TO EXAMINE ON APPROVAL: 
EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY 


Witk Revisions 


(For Introductory and Survey Courses in Education) 
By Alonzo F. Myers, Ph.D., New York University, 
and Clarence O. Williams, Ed.D., Pennsylvania State 


College 
Here is a picture of the growth of the American school system and a 
comparison with that of other countries; of the historical, ilo- 


sophical, and psychological influences affecti our schools; of sig- 
nificant educational movements today and impending changes in 
American education. Sum up: All seven basic sections conceive 
and discuss education as a social force. Such complete coverage will 
be particularly valuable these days when education is wholeheartedly 
engaged, as are our other forces, in winning the war! (434 pp.) . .$3.25 


EDUCATION FOR SAFE LIVING 


Edited by Herbert J. Stack, Ph.D., and Elmer B. 
Siebrecht, Ed.D., Center for Safety Education, New 
York University 
EDUCATION FOR SAFE LIVING provides all the materials and 
practical methods to pre-service and in-service teachers for the 
elimination of accidents and hazards. The safety movement and its 
relation to education is clearly given. The organization, administra- 
tion and supervision of Safety Education is analyzed, concretely dis- 
cussed; crisply, humanly told. Further, the philosophy and psy- 
chology of the subject is described fully. You will also find the 


enlivened by timely charts, graphs and photos. (388 pp.— 
ED cdc cc dknbann sn std eadded ed hbo soU 6o0e0 2t00evens $3.50 
SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO ALL RECOGNIZED EDUCATIONAL 


INSTITUTIONS 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 

Dept. JNEA-1, 76 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 

Please send me, postpaid, on approval for 10 days, either or both of the 
two books checked. 


[1] EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY.......... $3.25 

(] EDUCATION FOR SAFE LIVING........... $3.50 
Name......... ditenniititimanyeel 
Institution ee nee oe ee ea 
City & State 


iat | 
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Time —Hours spent on various 
operations are major factors in the 
cost of PRINTING. Through care- 
ful planning and advanced pro- 
duction methods we have reduced 


the time element to a minimum. 


(This magazine is from our presses) 


JUDD & DETWEILER, Inc. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


No printing job too small—none too large 
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WHAT WILL BE 
YOUR PLACE 

IN POSTWAR 
AMERICA? 


STUART 
CHASE 


offers his second report in 

a series that has been 

hailed by educators and 

general public throughout 
the country 


TUART CHASE'S basic 

question is both simple— 
and breath-taking. When the 
war ends, can we provide mini- 
mum standards of decency for 
ALL Americans in food, cloth- 
ing, housing, education and 
health care? His answer is a 
ringing “YES”—a heartening 
message to wartime and post- 
war America. 


ALREADY you know this book 
from the foretaste in the Octo- 
ber issue of the NEA Journal. 
This is your chance to get the 
full volume. Teachers will be 
especially interested in the 
chapter on Education. 


OF THE FIRST volume in 
this series, The Road We Are 
Traveling: 1914-1942, ALEX- 
ANDER J. STODDARD said: 
“I hope that every teacher in 
America will read this book.” 
(If you don’t own it, get your 
copy today. $1.) 


Read GOALS FOR AMERICA 
for an inspiring forecast of 
your own and your country’s 
future—then see why so many 
schools and colleges are adopt- 
ing this series of reports 

to The Twentieth Cen- ~ 
tury Fund for classroom | 
use 


At ALL Booksellers or Order From 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 





PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Let Us Patrol Our Highway Well 


yy Unpver the American flag there must 
always be free schools served by free men 
and free women. Under this flag we shall 
conquer. And in attaining that conquest, 
no one dare urge that the colors of our 
particular battalion shall be hauled down. 
We need, Ohio needs, the nation needs a 
strong Ohio Education Association and a 
strong National Education Association. 
Victory lies along many highways—let us 
patrol ours well.—Walton B. Bliss, execu- 
tive secretary, Ohio Education Association. 


Organizations in Washington 


vv Six HUNDRED IMPORTANT. ORGANIZATIONS 
now have headquarters or branch offices 
in Washington, D. C. Of these, 335 are 
business organizations and 265 are profes- 
sional associations, farm organizations, and 
labor unions. The National Education As- 
sociation is the one organization of large 
membership which represents the teaching 
profession in Washington. 


America’s Most Important 
Organization 


yy An American Education Week Sunday 
service for the Nation’s Capital was held 
in the Washington Cathedral on Novem- 
ber 8. In opening his address on that occa- 
sion Bishop James Edward Freeman quoted 
from the editorial in the November NEA 
JournaL, said that he read the Journac 
regularly, and referred to the Association’s 
leadership in sponsoring American Educa- 
tion Week. He then spoke with apprecia- 
tion of several other great national organi- 
zations and concluded with this: “But the 
National Education Association is the most 
important organization in this country— 
no exceptions—for the teachers mold the 
destiny of the republic.” 


RADIO 


Victory Hour for Highschools 


vv Wuat can highschool students do to 
help win the war? Answers to that question 
for 6,500,000 highschool students now are 
being supplied each week on the new 
VICTORY HOUR, 2:30-3:00 PM, Tuesdays 
EWT over more than 100 Blue Network 
stations. Topics for December are: 
December 1—Air Service, Navy, and CAA 
December 8—Physical Fitness 
December 15—Wartime Citizenship 
December 22—United We Sing—Cooperative Na- 
tionwide Chorus. [ Cont. on page A-1 40] 
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New Visual bid 


For Education in Wartime 


New 
POLAR AERONAUTICAL 
Map of the World 


The main map presents a north polar 
view of the world and how the land 
masses and waterbodies in the north- 
ern hemisphere are crowded around 
the small polar sea. 


The map shows the feasibility of fly- 
ing across the polar regions from the 
industrial centers of North America 
to those of Europe’and Asia. The 
map also makes clear that the Great 
Circle Routes across the polar areas 
are the shortest distances between 
the great cities of North America 
and Eurasia. 


A separate map of the south polar 
regions, with the south pole as the 
center and on the same scale as the 
main map, is included. 


The meteorological section of the 
map is of great importance in the 
study of polar aviation and global 
flying. This gives a vertical cross 
section of the atmosphere from the 
surface of the earth to a great eleva- 
tion. The great wind systems are 
also shown graphically with special 
reference to flying in different parts 
of the world. 


An explanatory teacher-pupils book- 
let is included with each map. 

No. WP-96. Polar Aeronautical 
World. Size, 64x45 inches. Scale, 
420 miles to inch. Hand mounted 
on muslin, with spring roller, steel 
board and dustproof cover... .$11.50 





For additional information and complete 
prices, sign and mail this coupon. 


see eee eee eeeee 


(Behoal)’ eecee 


eee eee eee ween 


A. J. NYSTROM & Co. 
SCHOOL MAPS, GLOBES AND CHARTS 
8333 Elston Ave. Chicago, Il. 
vV-9 


2a Se 








January is 
otamp Album 
Clearance 


Month 


SCHOOLS WILL PLAY a key role in the 
national drive to convert partly filled 
War Savings Stamp albums into bonds 
during January. 


Americans are holding about 100 
million partly filled albums— 


—American school children can help 
insure the success of the big January 
press-radio-theatre-retailer campaign to 
get these albums filled and converted into 
bonds. 


Let them use their scrap collecting 
techniques to ferret out the idle and un- 
filled stamp books in their families’ 
homes, and then to urge Dad and Mother 
to “Say Yes” when asked to take their 
change in stamps. 


Let them remind family and friends 
that only bonds earn interest—that 100 
million converted stamp books means 


$1,875,000,000 for Uncle Sam. 


Perhaps lessons in thrift, business edu- 
cation, industrial arts, home economics, 
and any others professional ingenuity 
suggests, can be pointed up to show how 
extra savings can be made and extra 
stamps purchased. 


At special events, admit only those 
who buy a War Stamp; take up the 
chorus in school publications; institute 
“treasure hunts” for new ways pupils 
can help in home and neighborhood and 
at the same time earn for War Stamps. 





FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, GET IN 
TOUCH WITH YOUR LOCAL WAR SAVINGS 
COMMITTEE. 
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VISUAL AIDS 


Hidden Hunger 


yy Is THE TITLE of an official film of the 
National Nutrition Program presented by 
the Federal Security Agency which has 
been seen in movie houses thruout the 
country. Starring Walter Brennan the film 
stresses the basic rules of right eating for 
good health. It has now been released in 
16 mm size with sound track for non- 
theatrical showings. A Teacher’s Nutrition 
Manual and Quiz have been prepared to 
accompany the film, which is being booked 
by Swift and Co., Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, ill. Funds for the film were pro- 
vided by Swift but it contains no com- 
mercial material. 





WAR FACTS 


Shipbuilding Record 


yy AMERICAN SHIPYARDS produced 93 ves- 
sels in the month of September—a total 
deadweight tonnage of 1,009,800 for the 
greatest record in the shipbuilding history 
of the world. 


War to Cost $100 Billion in 1943 


x Is THE Forecast of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. Two-thirds of the na- 
tion’s production will be for war purposes. 
Consumer goods will be down to about 50 
percent of the 1941 supply. 


HERE AND THERE 


They Didn’t Have the Cash 


yy Sixty percent of the 1940 Kentucky 
highschool graduates above average in 
ability to do college work did not enrol 
in college, according to a recent study by 
Horace L. Davis. Here, as elsewhere, the 
main reason was lack of finances. 


Trade Unions in USSR 


sv A RECENT PAMPHLET, “The Trade 
Unions of Our Soviet Ally” published by 
the American Council on Soviet Relations 
reports that the 192 trade unions in the 
USSR enrol twenty-six million workers 
who pay in monthly dues 1 percent of 
their earnings to carry on the work of the 
unions. 


Books for the People 


vy AN AMENDMENT to the Virginia School 
Law, effective June 1942, gives county 
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dhe N.E.A. 
BEL tat— 


The interests of the child and of 
the profession require teachers 
who are protected in case of dis- 
ability or old age by means of 
sound retirement systems, and in 
case of financial emergency by 
credit unions. (N.E.A. platform, 
Denver Convention, 1942.) 

There are now in the United 
States over 650 credit unions 
of teachers with approximately 
125,000 members. Are your 
teachers in your community 
provided with this protection 
which so many are now enjoy- 
ing and which is recommended 


by the N.E.A.? 


This is an opportune time to 
organize for credit union pro- 
tection. 


The N.E.A. Credit Union 
Committee is ready to help 
you organize a credit union in 
your community. 


Indicate on the form below 
the type of help that you want. 


Credit Union Committee 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Please send information on how 
to organize a teachers credit 
union . 0 


We would welcome a speaker on 
the subject in the month of 


Please indicate whether or not 
your local teachers association is 
affiliated with the National Edu- 
cation Association: Yes—; No—. 








sche 
sche 
den 
serv 








schoolboards the authority to make public- 
school library books available to all resi- 
dents in those counties where public library 
services are not available. 


Christmas Gifts for Students 


sy PersonaL GrowTH Leartets 191-197, 
“Memory Selections for Grades 1-7,” will 
be found suitable for Christmas presenta- 
tion to individual children in the first 
seven grades. They are available at 1¢ each 
in quantities of 25 or more, cash with 
order, from NEA Headquarters, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street Northwest, Washington, 


D.C. 


For Your Local Paper 


yy THe artice by E. Stanley Jones in this 
issue would make a good Christmas fea- 
ture for one of your local newspapers. It 
may be used without further permission. 





NEA SERVICE HONOR ROLL 


yy For Lack oF sPAce it is impossible for 
Tue JourNac to list all members of the 
Association who are now active in the 
armed services of the country and their 
auxiliaries. We will, however, list NEA 
officers, presidents of departments, chair- 
men of committees, and staff members. 


Association Officers 


Everett R. Erickson, Alaska State Di- 
rector 

Jack Hudspeth, president, Department 
of Science Instruction, 1941-42 

W. Gayle Starnes, president, Depart- 
ment of Visual Instruction, 1941-42 

Charles F. Dienst, chairman, Joint Com- 
mittee of the NEA and the American 
Legion, 1939-42. 


Association Staff Members 


W. L. Christian—Coast Guard 
Anna Haddow—WAVES 
George McCauley—Army 
Caroline Schmidt—WAVES 
Marjorie Starr—WAACS 
Virginia Tylee—WAACS 


—_———_— 
REA 


State School Finance Systems 


Is the title of the November 1942 Re- 
search Bulletin: gop. 25¢. Presents major 
characteristics of state school finance sys- 
tems in text and tables. [Cont.on p.A-142| 





Teachers in great demand. Full pro- 
gram of preparation for teaching. 57th 
Elementary grades, kindergarten 
and nursery school. Children’s dem- 







































The popular 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


SCHOOL 


DICTIONARIES 
fill every need! 


a Standard 
38,000 Dictionary 
words 589 pages. 5” x 614”. Sim- 
780 plified definitions. Only 90c 
pictures (unindexed ). With thumb 
index, $1.15 


ET Standard Junior 


weeds School Dictionary 

752 es. Large, clear type, 
1500 cell pont a selected for 
f_ younger readers. $1.48 


The Modern 
50,000 Dictionary 
words A bargain! Meets every aver- 
jhelele) age practical requirement. 848 
pictures pages. 534,” x 814,”. $1.25, un- 
indexed. Thumb indexed, $1.50 


New Comprehensive 


Standard Dictionary 
SUROUORE Large type, easy to read, half- 
words tone and — ue no”. 
1022 pages. Size 64%,” x 9”. 

1800 Thumb indexed, $2.50. 
Wie e2mem Also published under the title, 
Funk & Wagnails Standard 
High School Dictionary, $2.08 


Desk Standard 
Dictionary 


902 pages. Fills every second- 

ele) ary school need. 64%” x 9”. 

Mite 22-25 (unindexed). With 
thumb index, $2.75 


College Standard 
EMAUeE Dictionary 
words Largest abridged dictionary 
YLANAMEE published. 1343 pages. 61%,” 
x 914”. Bible paper: unin- 
dexed, $3.50; indexed, $4.00 


FREE descriptive circulars. 

Educational discounts. Funk & 

Wagnalls Co., 354 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 


onstration school and observation center. 
Special summer classes. Located Chicago’s 
lovely North Shore near lake. Many recrea- 
tional activities. B.E. degree conferred (4 yrs.), also 
3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. Write for list of 


“a demal 
of Education 


EDNA ol? tional 216-R EVANSTON, ILL. 





Talk from your 
screen with Teme” 
TYPEWRITTE 
meeenass 
50 Radio-Mats $1.50 
mm White, Amber, Green 
Accept no substitute . 


pictures 


83,000 


words 


IN~SERVICE GROWTH 
OF SCHOOL PERSONNEL 
21st Yearbook $2. 
DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
1201 16th St.,N.W., Washington, D.C. 


res 





Established 1885 ° A service for Colleges, Secondary and Elementary Schools. 
A L ia E a T Member Good candidates is worweene 1 a for information. 

N.A. TA. orresponding Agencies. 
yg ye 535 Fifth Ave., New York City « Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


















Teachers are having better opportunities than they have had 
TEACHERS in many years. The Government with its defense program is 
AGENCY requiring the services of so many teachers. Administrators 
CHICAGO throughout the country are requesting us to make recommenda- 

tions to them. Salaries in many places are increasing. Member 
OUR SERVICE 


N.A.T.A. Address 1200-10 Steger Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Bivd., 
1S NATIONWIDE Chicago, Iilinois. 





Orders for Christmas gifts and for Picture Study 
to be sent immediately. If large orders, we can 
send them by Special Delivery, if necessary. 


Perry Pictures 


“Our Own Course in Picture Study” will help you to teach them. Ask 
about it 
Also use these Pictures in Language, Literature, History, etc. Two Cents 


Each for 30 or more ze 5%x8. 2250 subjects. One Cent Each 
for 60 or more. Size 3 x 3) 000 subjects. 


A Larger Size, 10 x 12 “Ten cents Each for 6 or more 

Bird Pictures in Colors, 7 x9. Three Cents Each for 20 or more 
Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations of the Perry Pictures. 15 cents 
in coin or stamps 


Miniature Colored Pictures. Hundreds of subjects. Most of them 
approximately 344 x4% inches. One Cent and Two Cents Each, for 
60 cents’ worth or more. Assorted as desired Free. A list and 
sample of these to teachers naming grade and school 


Also, beautiful Large Pictures for Framing. $1.50, $2.50, etc 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Girl with Cat Hoecker Box 4 Malden, Massachusetts 
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BRIEF ANNOUNCEMENTS, OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO EDUCATORS. 





Business and credit references are requested from all advertisers in this section. The 
rate is 25¢ per word, for over 210,000 circulation, Final closing date for each issue is 
the 5th of the month preceding—i.e. January issue closes December 7. 








AGENT~-TEACHERS 


FAMILY ASSOCIATIONS the solution to the 
World’s troubles; organizers wanted; booklet free. 
The National Family Association, Inc., 324 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass. 











BOOKS 





SWEDENBORG’S “Heaven and Hell’; 300 pages; 
5¢ tage: Swedenborg Foundation, X9999, 51 E. 
42nd Street, N. Y. 








COINS AND STAMPS 





COIN COLLECTORS—Read “The Numismatist.” 
Big monthly magazine with news and illustrated feature 
articles on coins and medals. Sample copy 25¢. Ameri- 
= +. = Association, 99 Livingston St., Brook- 
yn, 


WANTED—RARE GOLD, SILVER, Copper Coins, 
Currency, etc. Highest prices paid. Buying, selling lists 
3¢. Large catalogue coins, supplies 8¢. Bebee Coin Co., 
1180 East 63rd, Chicago. 


JUST APPROVALS. Sets or singles, good clean 
stamps, prices reasonable. Reference please. Keilen 
Stamp Co., 112 Bailey Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















FILMS 
16MM EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILMS. Free 
catalogue. Audio-Film Libraries, Bloomfield, New 
Jersey. 
FILMS (16MM) on United Nations at War! All 
actions, countries. Free catalog “UN’’. 
radon Films, 1600 Broadway, N. Y. 


600 BIBLE 35MM FILMS $24. Dime brings manual 
and: Christian Parent Magazine, Eugene, Oregon. 


FILMS AND RECORDS. Harvard Film Service, 
Cambridge, Mass. 





JEWELRY 





100 Jewelry Stones, removed from rings, etc. $2.00. 
LOWE’S, Box 311, St. Louis, Mo. 








MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 








TECHNICAL, SCIENTIFIC, EDUCATIONAL 
manuscripts edited, rewritten for publication. Sallie 
M. Pinckney, 38 East 38th Street, New York City. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





“MAKING SCHOOL ACTIVITIES PAY” com- 
pouty covers ageiene and ticket sales campaigns. 
llustrated. $1.50. Refund if not satisfied. Virgil 


Russell, High School, Casper, Wyoming. 











VISUAL AIDS 





CLASSROOM VISUAL AIDS: Stereographs, lantern 
slides, diagnostic and remedial reading devices, hand- 
made-lantern-slide materials. Keystone View Company, 
Meadville, Penna. 


Nv 4 Life-time Christmas Gift WZ 


A Life Membership in the National Education Association 


makes a long lasting Christmas gift. 


Give one to your father, 


mother, wife, husband, or sweetheart—if they are teachers—or to 
yourself. The ten-payment plan makes a ten-year gift which lasts 


a lifetime! 


Life Members receive a gold emblem, a special membership 
card, an engraved certificate suitable for framing and hanging 
on the wall of the office or home, as well as a lifetime subscrip- 
tion to the N.E.A. Journal, Research Bulletin, and the annual 
Volume of Addresses and Proceedings. 


-——————-—-—-—-— Use This Application Today -—-—-——————-— 


Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary 


National Education Association of the United States 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Givens: Please enroll as a Life Member of the National Education Association on 
the deferred payment plan—ten annual payments of $10 each—the person named below. 
Enclosed find $10, first instalment. Kindly send Life Membership certificate, card, gold 
emblem, and copies of the N.E.A. publications to the address indicated. 


Name 


City and State 


Street......... 


If the membership is a gift, please add your own name and address here: 


Name 


City and State 
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Street 





[Continued from page A-141] 
Wartime Consumer Education 
Is the title of the November 1942 By. 


letin of the National Association of Second. 
ary School Principals. 128p. $1. Prepared 
for this NEA Department by the Educa. 
tional Services Branch, Consumer Division, 
Office of Price Administration, to meet the 
requests of secondary-school principals and 
teachers for information on the wartime 
program of economics. 


Promotion and Appraisal 


Promotional Procedures Affecting Teach. 
ers and Appraisal of Teachers’ Service, 
Educational Research Service Circular No. 
11, 1942. Washington, D. C.: the Associa. 
tion, November 1942. 20p. (Plano 
graphed.) so¢. Lists for 304 individual 
school systems in cities over 30,000 in 
population information on administrative 
devices for placing teachers with special 
abilities in supervisory positions and for 
rating the quality of teaching service, 

Unless otherwise indicated discounts for quan- 
tities on NEA publications are: 2-9 copies, 10 
percent; 10-99 copies, 25 percent; 100 oF more, 
3371/3 percent. Orders which amount to $1 or 
less must be accompanied by cash. Carriage 
charges will be prepaid on cash orders but not on 


billed orders. Order from the National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St., Washington, D. C, 


ye] 
TO REMEMBER 


4 Abe 
[ZD 


December 2-5—The American Voca- 
tional Association will meet in Toledo, 
Ohio. Manpower, preinduction training, 
Highschool Victory Corps, and other war 
needs will be stressed. 

December 30-January 1, 1943—Na 
tional Council of Geography Teachers, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

February 7-14—Negro History Week. 
Write the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, 1538 Ninth St, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., for posters and 
other materials. 

February 19-28—Brotherhood Week. 
The National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 

February 26-March 2, 1943—St. 
Louis convention of the American Asso 
ciation of School Administrators, a de 
partment of the NEA. 

April 14-17—Cincinnati, Ohio, con 
vention of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea 
tion, a department of the NEA. 

June 25-29—National Education As 
sociation, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


DATES 






= 
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81st Annual Convention 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


of the UNITED STATES 
INDIANAPOLIS 


June 25-29, 1943 


The Indianapolis Convention will open Friday morning, June 25, with final session Tuesday evening, June 29, 1943. These 


dates will enable members to avoid week-end travel in their attendance at the Convention, thus complying with the policy of 


the Office of Defense Transportation. 


Registration headquarters, exhibits, representative assemblies and similar official activities will be located at Murat Temple 
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PERRSYLVARIA 


i , 


KEY TO MAP 
Hotels are shown by solid black 
blocks and identifying key numbers 
are given in list of hotels. Other 
buildings are keyed as follows: 


F 
2 


3 pr eed Sil Scottish Rite 
enaeum 27 T li 

16 Bus Terminal — 

35 Cadle Audi- 22 Traction Ter- 


minal 
4 Union Station 
36 Y. M. Cy, A. 
39 Y. W. C. A. 


torium 
13 Indiana Ball- 
room 
50 Murat Temple 
66 Music Hall 
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which is conveniently located and within walking 
distance of most of the hotels listed. Meetings of 
departments and allied groups will be arranged in 
halls and buildings as convenient to the Murat 
Temple as is possible. The large general sessions 
will be held in Cadle Auditorium. 


A list of leading Indianapolis hotels, with 
rates, is shown on the reverse of this page, with 
the form to be used in applying for accommoda- 
tions. Upon receipt of your request for reserva- 
tions, the housing committee will make the neces- 
sary arrangements and a confirmation of the reser- 
vation which is made will be sent directly to you. 
If there is any question about the assignment, please 
communicate with the hotel where your reserva- 


tion has been made. 


Indianapolis is a fortunate choice for the 
National Education Association Convention in 
1943. Located at almost exactly the center of the 
Nation’s population, Indianapolis is served by ap- 
proximately 1,000 passenger trains and buses daily; 
through transportation is available from the prin- 
cipal cities of America. The proximity of many 
educational institutions provides excellent oppor- 
tunity for a combination of attendance with sum- 


mer courses, 


The value of serious convention attendance 
during this period cannot be over-estimated. Pro- 
grams will be developed to give the maximum help 
to school people in their wartime problems. There 
should be no expectation of features of amusement 
or sightseeing. All convention activities will be 


directed along the most practical and helpful lines. 
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INDIANAPOLIS HOTELS 





The following list of Indianapolis hotels, with rates, has been furnished by the Indianapolis Convention and Publicity 
Bureau. In addition to the hotels named in the list, there are many other smaller hotels with moderate rates. 








Rate per day 
Key Name and Address for room 
to with bath 
Map (Numbers in parentheses show number of rooms) accommodating 
ONE person 
ee i 2h, ME Te. che sweewdcccecccescccceccccessceees $3 .00-$4.00 
38 {bc Athletic Club (150) 350 N. Meridiam St...........ccccccecccecccccecees 3.25- 4.50 
es + cc cbeese de sccsccccccccossococccceeces 2.00— 3.00 
49 | aBartonm (150) 505 N. Delaware St........csccccccscccccccccsccscece or $2.00 
31 i Se 2, MEE i. cc cc cccdescccescceccescese CVe ce tveves 2.00— 2.50 
14 | bClaypool (500) Washington & Illinois...............eee005 pebcatseeuns 3.30— 6.00 
26 |bce Columbia Club (125) Monument Circle. ...........ccccccccscccccceeees 3.50— 5.00 
BD. Ce CA MORE CHIR. 6 onc ccc cccccccccccccccccccccccccecces 2.50— 5.00 
ee Se rN, 664.6 ec cscs cd vice scdedesseccceces 2.50— 3.00 
64 i i, Ps cn ccenbecebeeescaceseccoecocoscscecocess 1.50—- 2.00 
15 rr es ccc csesecdececesnccccccccccenececee 2.75—- 4.50 
Be Fy Pe Oh, WEIR, oo ccc ccc ccccccccccccccccccccense 2.50—- 3.00 
AE | Dame COSe) BRT W. Weastne Se... .cccccccccccccccccccccccccccees 3.50—- 6.00 
es hn sons sac ebecneseceoceseneeresoosees 2.50— 4.00 
es obec ccs cecdctsevcssccesssecsecenses 2.00— 3.50 
ES Sn nas cccccccseccceccccesoosccecess 3.00 & up 
Pennsylvania (60) 947 N. Pennsylvamia............cceccecccceceveceess 2.25— 3.00 
ae Bl oe erccdeeecceneccccdccccanccceccccccose 2.00 & up 
ds 0 con o0b6hs ceabeccesabeheeseseschecece 2.25— 2.75 
3 | bSeverin (400) 201 S. Illinois...... che omeehdnss cob abhne 6 ebbens evade 3.00— 5.00 
Sheffield Inn (90) 958 N. Pennsylvania St............00.cceeeeeeeeeeees 2.75- 3.00 
Te te, 6506s 6000 c ceNSs ede eseccovcesceses 2.25—- 2.50 
42 | Bete Armes (469) 410 N. Meridian St... .. oc ccccccccccccccccccccccccs 2.50— 5.00 
Se nn cc cdoccccccccepecscesbobeccccedenscecs 2.00 & up 
FF ee Be Biles wed cnceeccccccccccceseeccccsenesceces 2.75- 3.50 
18 | b Washington (300) 34 E. Washington St...........0.0cscecccccceesceees 3.00—- 4.00 
9 ee ee Wo PORin cc cc cc cccbcccvcscccocccccecccecees 2.00— 2.25 
29 | aYork (i100) 236 N. Iliinois........... bi been aaktee aawadas each aaa ke os 2.25— 2.75 


a Rooms without bath also are available at lower rates than quoted. 
b Suites and large rooms also are available. 
c Accommodations in private clubs will be provided by the Housing Bureau through members of the clubs. 





| 








Rate per day for room with bath 


accommodating TWO persons 


Double bed 


** 


.00-$5.00 


eeeeeeeeee 


.50- 5.00 





Twin beds 








-00-$6.00 


ee ee eens 


Be sure to give three choices of hotels and to be as specific as possible as to types of rooms desired, prices to be paid, 
Confirmation will be 


and dates of occupancy. 


sent to you. 


N. E. A. Housing Committee 
1201 Roosevelt Bldg. 


Indianapo 


lis, Indiana 


The application should be forwarded to the Housing Committee. 


Please reserve sleeping room accommodations during the period of my attendance at the convention of the National Education 


Associatio 


HOTEL o 


Room(s) with (without) bath for one person, rate desired............00cceceeeeceeeees _ to $_ ail 

as Room(s) with (without) bath for two persons, double beds, rate desired............... —.~ — 
Room(s) with (without) bath for two persons, twin beds, rate desired.............+.++- ae as _to $_ _— 

Large room(s) with bath for.............. persons, rate desired..........-+eeeeeeeeees a to $ ae 

Arriving June........ Pose eceseccesccccoscooee BONE s+ ccccncssoees Boca net esaseecese i ae SPPIPTITeLitiriir ete 
Names and addresses of occupants, other than myself..........0.ccccececeececcce eee e eee e eens tees tenet esse eee ee ee seen seen eeeet 
SRE cccenccsecncesacssogesvoccepoa pends tece vee rdbchecdansess cdtececonessdyesibasevesseecccesccccces cae 

NG Soc Fac R Cheese acdsbaccscstebdcbbeoccecseeees eT re Tere rrererrrrre ry Te rey TT. 
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n as noted below: 


f ist choice. 


ee 
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1,74 2 P § ¢€ f U re y Areas in Pre- JAM HANDY 





i>. ; Flight Aeronautics Slidefilm 
Establishing classes in Pre-FLIGHT AERONAUTICS, the a yo ee 
secondary schools have accepted the challenge of the armed Ge ——~ "pea 
forces to help supply thousands of trained pilots. To make “Ait Navigation | Air Pilotage 
this subject both interesting and easily understood will Dead Reckoning 
: ; , ; Pilot Problems 
require careful planning by the instructor. "Esumuientions | Gini Coaeel 
To show what every student should know and to help The Pilot 
—_ the teacher in the presentation of the various phases of Meteorology on wy 1 & ~ Ocean 
Pre-FLIGHT there is now available a proved teaching aid. Weather + 
— It is the Jam Handy Pre-FLIGHT AERONAUTICS slide- Engines Airplane Engines 
film Kit-set, already in successful use in hundreds of schools. Airplane Ignition 
, "er sag eae . Engine Instruments 
These 24 slidefilms, containing 1,742 individual pictures, Fuel and Feed 
are based on the ground school material of the Civilian Aerodynamics Flight Instruments 
Pilot Training Program, and are checked and approved by ae 
the Civilian Pilot Training Service of the Civil Aeronautics Stability 
Administration. “Theory of Aix | Check ond Dovble Check 
a . . . tf 
The chart to the right shows what subjects these slide- slene Swectere Pe en Ae Wings Peas 
films cover in a Pre-FLIGHT curriculum. Today's Wings 
tion The JAM HANDY Slidefilm At the right is a section of a 
: : : 3 slidefilm, actual size, from the 
is a series of pictures with tex- Jam Handy Pre-FLIGHT 








tual material arranged in logical sequence AERONAUTICS slidefilm Kit- 
on 35 mm. film, which can be projected, a —_ yd ye ney 
picture at a time, on a screen and held 

there as long as required. Each point can be 
discussed until every student en learned 
what the teacher wants him to know. 


The Pre-FLIGHT AERO- 
NAUTICS Kit-set sells for This is a film 


_ $65 with carrying case. Indi- strip projector 
vidual films are $3.50. Fora of the ty used 
preview of these slidefilms in school rooms 
write us for the name of the for showing Jam 


authorized visual aids dealer Handy slidefilms. 
nearest you. 


: The JAM HAN! 


1775 Broadway "eupateor Ble inotent 1 Blvd. “aut sig ae 











education in elementary and high schools. 
jection map. 


North Pole at the center of the map, much in the way that the hub is the center of the wheel. 
of the Stull-Hatch Geographies has at the very beginning a polar projection map in colors and the study begins 
with the earth as a globe, as a fitting recognition of the present global war. 


For years Allyn and Bacon have had an aviation editor, in the person of Major George Lusk, now in the Air Service 
Their books have therefore always featured aviation. 


at Washington. 


The following is a partial list of elementary and secondary textbooks which feature aviation:— 


Ist Grade 
READING PICTURES 


The QuINLAN textbook in reading readiness, introduces the air- 


ome. BEFORE WINKY 
The QUINLAN pre-primer, pictures the airplane. 
TO AND FRO 


The QuIntan first reader, with 26 pages describing a trip which 
the children make to Grandfather’s farm in Father’s own plane. 


2nd Grade 
FACES AND PLACES 


The second QuIntan reader, has the history of aviation from the 
first balloon to the present day. As a climax the children are 
introduced to the famous General Doolittle when he was Pilot 


Doolittle. 
3rd Grade 


BUSY WORLD 
By QuIn.tan, the third reader, calls attention to airplanes as mail 
carriers and means of transportation, in the section devoted to 


Friends Around the World. 
THE COMMUNITY WHERE I LIVE 


By Pierce, the first book of a geography series, introduces the 
pupils to the aviator and air transport. 


4th Grade 
JOURNEYS THROUGH MANY LANDS 


By Strutt AND Hatcu, begins with a polar projection map intro- 
ducing global geography. The pupils visit countries by plane. All 
geographies of this series have travel by air. 


5th Grade 
JOURNEYS THROUGH NORTH AMERICA 
By Strutt AND Hartcn, gives pupils a visit to the various states 
by plane. 
6th Grade 
THE PACIFIC AND SOUTH AMERICA 
A supplementary pamphlet in geography, gives the airplane 
stations in the Pacific, including Dutch Harbor. 


7th Grade 
OUR ENVIRONMENT: ITS RELATION TO US 


By CarPENTER AND Woop, discusses air and airplanes fully with 
illustrations. 


FIRST COURSE IN THE NEW MATHEMATICS 
By EDGERTON AND CARPENTER, contains airplane problems, in- 
cluding Doolittle speed records, other flying records, and illus- 


trations. 
8th Grade 


THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
By West, treats flying from the time of the Civil War through 
the Great War, with illustrations of the first world flight and other 
celebrated flights, and showing the history of aviation. 


Pleose write for detailed information on any of these books. 
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Chicago 





Boston New York 


EDUCATION 


Modern Air Knowledge Makes For Modern Air Power 


The Government at Washington and the schools throughout America are co-operating to stimulate aviation 
The new geography of the world must be represented by a polar pro 
Instead of regarding the North Pole as the top of the map, the airplane has caused us to place the 


for 
the 


AIR AGE 




























The first book 


OUR ENVIRONMENT: HOW WE 

ADAPT OURSELVES TO IT 
By CARPENTER AND Woon, treats travel by air with illustrations 
of the navigator, radio reports, weather reports to’ pilots. 


SECOND COURSE IN THE NEW MATHEMATICS 
By EpGertToN AND CARPENTER, has many illustrations of air- 
planes, and problems based on Doolittle’s speed records. 


9th Grade 
BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 
By Huoues, illustrates air transport and gives the history of the 
balloon, dirigible, and airplane. 


ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
By Center AND Houses, has the story Silver Wings, illustrations, 
and the article, To Honor the Wrights. 


GENERAL MATHEMATICS 


By Epcerton AND Carpenter, has illustrations and airplane 


examples. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 
By EpcGerton AND Carpenter, shows a balloon race and aviation @ 
pictures and examples. 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS 
By Reep AND MorGan, gives pages to air travel, air service, and 
shipping by air 


OUR ENVIRONMENT: HOW WE 
USE AND CONTROL IT 
By Woop Anp CarpeENTER, devotes 17 pages to a complete history 
of aviation, with thought questions, exercises, diagrams, a 
illustrations. 
10th Grade 

MAKING OF TODAY'S WORLD 
By Hucues, shows aviation from the time of the first balloon toG 
the day of parachute troops. : 


llth Grade 
TODAY'S PROBLEMS 


By Hucues, treats the new activity in airplane production. 


NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS AND 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

By Macruper, shows varied uses of the airplane, including the} 
Russian non-stop flight over the North Pole, the Clipper to} 
Europe, Pan-American Airways, Pacific Outposts. 


12th Grade 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1942 
By Macruper, continues the references to aviation showing 
changing conditions, Flying Fortress, Super Clipper, Defense 


Bases. 

AMERICAN HISTORY } 
By West, contains illustrations of the conquest of the air and the 
story of aviation in the first World War. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS 


By Furrer, BRowNLEE AND Baker, treats the theory of aviation§ 








Dallas San Franci: 


Atlanta 
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